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The following interview is one of a series of informal interviews conducted
by the Northport (L.I.) Public Library of resident writers, artists, and
entertainers. Jack Kerouac, remembered In Northport for his reticence and
seclusion, refused several initial requests far such an Interview. Finally
on April 14, 1964, Miklos Zsedely, then assistant director of the library,
was able to arrange the interview through Stanley Twardowicz, a painter and
Kerouac's closest friend In Northport, who persuaded Kerouac to speak at
his studio. The first side of the tape, a long monologue by Kerouac, was
unfortunately erased by accident at the time of the interview; the
remaining hours, however, have been preserved on tape and record at the
Northport Library.

MIKLOS ZSEDELY:   Now, as we start now this tape, I think it would be good
if we could identify the voices on it, so ...

JACK KEROUAC:     Are you sure you're getting all this?

ZSEDELY:    Yes, yes. Would you tell us your name?

STANLEY TWARDOWICZ:     My name is Stanley Twardowicz.

ZSEDELY:    And you are a painter.

TWARDOWICZ: Yes, Jack?

ZSEDELY:    And now may we hear again your name?

KEROUAC:    Lala G. Papoosnick.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, but what's your alias that you use when you write?

JAMES SCHWANER:   Think of a name, quick.

KEROUAC:    I'm trying to remember an old favorite name of mine. Now wait a
minute, now, you just told my name.

ZSEDELY:    Jack Kerouac. You see, we're identifying the voices, you see.

KEROUAC:    Otherwise known as Jean-Louis Lebris de Kerouac!

ZSEDELY:    This is It. Maw, may I hear your name, too?

SCHWANER:   My name, what is my name? Jim Schwaner.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, now.

DAVID ROBERTS:    I'm Dave Roberts.

JOAN ROBERTS:     I'm Joan Roberts, chaperone.

SCHWANER:   Someone get that bum out of here!

KEROUAC:    Joan Roberts, party pooper!

SCHWANER:   [Sings] Every party has a pooper, that's why we invited you.
[laughter]

KEROUAC:    See, I told you.

SCHWANER:   Party pooper. What's long and green and hangs from a tree?

KEROUAC:    What's long and green and hangs from a tree?

TWARDOWICZ: An elephant with...

SCHWANER:   No, snot from an elephant.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, now, we have two painters, an author now, and you are a
philosopher, right?
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TWARDOWICZ: He's a gay philosopher.

SCHWANER:   If you say so, I am.

TWARDOWICZ: The gay philosopher.

ZSEDELY:    The gay philosopher, yes.

KEROUAC:    No, he's the Northport Philosopher.

SCHWANER:   Otherwise known as a destitute prostitute from the South -- a
poor whore.

KEROUAC:    He's actually a bartender in the busiest bar in Northport. He
should be the Northport philosopher.

SCHWANER:   But I'm not a bartender any more.

KEROUAC:    But he was until a few weeks ago. Everybody knows this guy; all
the police know him. The police walk in the bar he says, "Out!" 

SCHWANER:   When he comes to my house, I tell him, "Get Out." 

KEROUAC:    He tells everybody.

TWARDOWICZ: You must have a good ear by now.

SCHWANER:   Oh boy.

KEROUAC:    Oh God. Really and truly now, If you want a record for
Northport fifty years from now you've gotta get a Northport philosopher.
All right, what is your first question sire, sir. To be a sire you'd have
to be a father.

ZSEDELY:    Oh, my first question would be, we were discussing.

SCHWANER:   Let me ask you a question. What do you call Westchester,
chester, Westchester?

KEROUAC:    Westchester chester? What Is that, a game?

SCHWANER:   You are a writer?

KEROUAC:    What? What's the question?

SCHWANER:   Now you've got Eastchester, Westchester, North Chester, South
Chester, and Port Chester. Now, what is a 'Chester?'

KEROUAC:    It's a name.

SCHWANER:   What kind of a name?

KEROUAC:    A county in England.

SCHWANER:   No.

TWARDOWICZ: Chester Morris.

SCHWANER:   'Chester' means 'town.'

KEROUAC:    It does? In what language?

SCHWANER:   Back in England, in the Old England.

KEROUAC:    in Anglo-Saxon?

SCHWANER:   You have east England, west England, right? East town, west
town, and so a town in England in that time was a chester, so it would be
Eastchester, Westchester.

KEROUAC:    That's a Low German word, 'chester.' Dutch!

ZSEDELY:    No... may I mention a little thing that in England they had
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several Roman legions and they had their camps which are called in Latin
'custom' and they were called, the word 'chester' comes from the Latin word
'custom'...

TWARDOWICZ: Not 'rest room'?

ZSEDELY:    No, 'custom.'

SCHWANER:   I like him.

ZSEDELY:    And the towns which grew around these camps were called
'chester,' and this is how it comes of the Old English called towns
'chesters.'

KEROUAC:    See, now I thought it was German, but It's Latin.

ZSEDELY:    'Custom,' yeah.

KEROUAC:    We're both wrong.

ZSEDELY:    Now of course from this Old English and old Latin let's go to
something more modern.

TWARDOWICZ: How about 'hampton'? Easthampton, Southampton.

ZSEDELY:    No, I don't know anything either about...

SCHWANER:   Well, that is a village.

ZSEDELY:    Now that I would have to look up.

SCHWANER:   As he says 'chester' was from 'custom, ' I don't know where
'hampton' came from, but 'hampton' was a village and 'chester' was a town.
Carry on!

ZSEDELY:    Sergeant, yes. He's a sergeant, yes.

SCHWANER:   You forgot your question.

ZSEDELY:    No, I didn't forget that, it just suddenly occurred to me that
sergeant, the word 'sergeant' in another language ... So, let's get back to
art.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, all the names I used to know for 'sergeant.'

ZSEDELY:    Let's talk about the painting. Yes, now, you mentioned that you
don't know much about painting, right? But you still must know something;
you know how to appreciate it, right?

KEROUAC:    I don't know how to discuss paint and painting techniques.

TWARDOWICZ: For a writer he's been around painters more than any writer
that I know of, though there are a few, though, but.

KEROUAC:    I been around painters, though, but he's the one who knows
about painting and painting techniques.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, I don't talk about techniques. Yeah, that's out. That's
splurging. I found out to be able to paint you almost have to forget about
techniques, you know, otherwise you get involved with techniques.

KEROUAC:    Let's get back to the philosopher of Northport first.

ZSEDELY:    All right.

KEROUAC:    You ask him, "how come you don't want to commit suicide with
him tonight?"

TWARDOWICZ: With you?
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KEROUAC:    With him, now.

TWARDOWICZ: With you. He didn't say that.

KEROUAC:    No, but this is the philosopher from Northport now.

ZSEDELY:    Oh, and he wants to commit suicide? Or he doesn't want to
commit suicide with you? How is this? Yes.

TWARDOWICZ: No, Jim...

SCHWANER:   No wonder my wife is leaving me.

KEROUAC:    Nothing to do with me.

TWARDOWICZ: Jim, he brought this up earlier this evening, you know, and I
told him about a friend of mine, a guy named, a very well known sculptor,
Chuck Cuttler, Charles Cuttler, a real character. This is about fifteen
years ago, and he did the same bit over and over again, you know,
especially in front of young girls. "I want to commit suicide."

SCHWANER:   He was just looking for attention.

TWARDOWICZ: Exactly, that was the whole point. After a while I got bored
with this whole thing and one night he did the same thing again. He said,
"I want to commit suicide," so I said, "Chuck, go ahead." No, I told him, I
said, "I'll help you." You know what he said? "You son of a bitch." And he
never mentioned it again in front of me again.

SCHWANER:   That's right. Anyone who wants to commit suicide is looking for
attention, absolutely, because if, why does someone that commits suicide,
if I want to kill myself, I'm not going to tell you about it. I'm going to
take a knife, cut my wrists, or take poison or take a gun, shoot myself,
but I'm not going to go upon the fourteenth story of a hotel and say, "I'm
gonna jump!"

ZSEDELY:    Yes.

SCHWANER:   And give guys three hours to get a net underneath there to
catch me and call the doctor and say, "I'm gonna commit suicide, I'm gonna
take sleeping pills." You don't do this; you take the sleeping pills or
else you jump.

TWARDOWICZ: But this is very strange. For an American this is very strange.
You said your wife is leaving you -- is that the reason why you want to
commit suicide? Most Americans when his wife is leaving him he says, "Go!"

SCHWANER:   No! I want to commit suicide because she's staying.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh! That's too bad. You mean she's changed her mind.

SCHWANER: She's always threatening, but she never goes. Well, she's a nice
kid. She only has one bad habit.

TWARDOWICZ: What's that?


SCHWANER:   She breathes. If she only broke that habit she'd be a wonderful
person.

TWARDOWICZ: That's very one-sided all of a sudden, you know, like she's not
here to defend herself.

SCHWANER:   Beautiful.
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KEROUAC:    All right, what's your next question mister Hungary?

TWARDOWICZ: He's trying to bring them to painting. I don't know why.

KEROUAC:    Let me ask the first question to Stanley Twardowicz.
[pronounces it in Polish -- Twardowvitch]

TWARDOWICZ: He says it right.

KEROUAC:    Twardowicz -- how do you say it?

TWARDOWICZ: Twardowicz.

KEROUAC:    Twardowicz Twardowicz Twardowicz Twardowicz Twar T-w-a-r
Twardowicz Twardowicz! T-w-w-r-d Tward -- do you get it? Twardowicz! What
was your question? Would you ever use laughs... let me see now.

SCHWANER:   Contraceptives?

KEROUAC:    Why don't you, are you going to go on all this time with these,
with this particular form of kissing areas of color?

TWARDOWICZ: Hmm, that's very well put. I think I'll take that not as a
question, but as an answer. Why shouldn't I go on with it? After your
description of what I'm doing, you know. That's very beautiful. No, but
it's beautiful.

KEROUAC:    It's colors kissing.

TWARDOWICZ: No, because the question connotates one thing, for instance,
like you're dissatisfied with what I'm doing in a sense. Like going back
to...

KEROUAC:    Because when he was a teenager he drew beautiful pictures of
broads.

TWARDOWICZ: See, he said "beautiful pictures." See, that is beautiful
pictures that he understood. What was your description of this? You have it
on tape now. Beautiful kissing colors?

KEROUAC:    Yes.

TWARDOWICZ: Very nice, very nice.

SCHWANER:   When he was young you said he'd draw beautiful pictures of
broads?

KEROUAC:    Yes -- representational.

TWARDOWICZ: But this is the same thing, because it's very obvious this is
the way he sees the painting.

SCHWANER:   I think as a teenager he drew pornographic pictures of women.

TWARDOWICZ: Right. So now they're a little more as you say, this is, these
are paintings without a plot.

KEROUAC:    Oh! Yeah, but I'm wondering what I was going to ask you.

TWARDOWICZ: I think you're very limIted because all of a sudden you have,
you say, for instance, you like verse without a plot.

KEROUAC:    If I'm limited I'll cut your knee in half with an ax!

TWARDOWICZ: No, I don't say limited. No, I mean that's your limitation.
No, I shouldn't say that.

KEROUAC:    No, you have these round things kissing, these round colors.
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TWARDOWICZ: In painting you demand a kind of very...

KEROUAC:    If you had jagged edges...

TWARDOWICZ: In painting you want a plot; you want a very pictorial kind of
a painting.

KEROUAC:    No. Why is your form now only this big round, what do you call
those things? cellular looking round thing.

TWARDOWICZ: Sensuous looking forms?

KEROUAC:    Huh?

TWARDOWICZ: Sensuous looking forms.

KEROUAC:    Cellular-like cells, like sperms floating in water, kissing.

TWARDOWICZ: What's wrong with that?

KEROUAC:    Now, when are you going to start to have jagget lines, jagged
edges?

TWARDOWICZ: I don't like jagget lines; they hurt.

KEROUAC:    But you're not going to do this all your life, you know.

TWARDOWICZ: See the point? They hurt.

KEROUAC:    I know, but you're not going to stay with this.

TWARDOWICZ: When you say, "Where's the form?" I could ask you, "Where's
your form?" Then if you don't have a plot...

KEROUAC:    You can't have the same form forever.

TWARDOWICZ: No, I change. I don't know what I'll do tomorrow.

KEROUAC:    That's what I'm saying. What's it going to be?

TWARDOWICZ: But if it's something left today, but I'll continue somehow or
meet whenever, you know.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Do you know what you'll write five years from now?

KEROUAC:    The history and degradation of David Roberts.

DAVE ROBERTS:     That's enough.

TWARDOWICZ: Why do you demand it of me then?

KEROUAC:    No, no. I'm saying you see that round blue thing on top of that
round black thing?

TWARDOWICZ: Yes.


KEROUAC:    In a great field.

SCHWANER:   That's an ovary.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, it's all ovaries round. When's he going to start having
lines? Like jagget lines.

TWARDOWICZ: Why do you want me to have lines, you know. Maybe it's the same
question he asked you, for instance, "Why don't you have plots?"

SCHWANER:   Plot and fornication.
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ZSEDELY:    For the benefit of those who don't see it, only hear it, for
those two pictures, the one with the kissing colors, do you have a title in
your mind?

TWARDOWICZ: Actually I don't, I number them actually I just give them
numbers or else I give them a, but this is not like a book, like you can
give it a title, for instance, and then in reading it you can get an almost
sometimes completely different kind of a content than from its title in
many instances.

ZSEDELY:    I have a question in this connection to him.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, he has a question.

ZSEDELY:    Can you say this again?

TWARDOWICZ: He asked me If I have any titles for my paintings and I said
no, numbers.

KEROUAC:    Numbers.

TWARDOWICZ: Numbers, yes. For some reason I don't want to give them titles.

KEROUAC:    The titles are silly.

TWARDOWICZ: Especially in Paintings. In books. Let me put it this way: the
most beautiful titles I've seen on paintings have nothing to do with the
painting in particular. Like Paul Klee or de Kooning, for instance. They're
beautiful titles in themselves, but have nothing to do with the painting.

KEROUAC:    de Kooning's, what's the thing called Landing? The thing called
Landing?

TWARDOWICZ: Bolton Landing.

KEROUAC:    Oh, Bolton Landing -- that's the name of the place where he
was.

TWARDOWICZ: That's exactly it.

KEROUAC:    So what?

TWARDOWICZ: So what, yeah.

KEROUAC:    He could have called it Number 8.

DAVE ROBERTS: But don't you think it's kind of like numbers are a little
cold? Don't you think you could come up with something...

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, I think they are. As long as my paintings are not cold,
then I'm not worried.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Numbers are just as cold; that's all right for Mondrian
or geometric.

TWARDOWICZ: No, I don't think it has anything to do with that. Then I could
give a simple title or number when you say cold. Okay, Mark Rothka gives
titles for instance, Blue and Red or Yellow and Ochre. Then you have
Picasso, who has it very simply -- A Seated Woman, A Boy Standing, Still
Life. They're not really titles. Then if you try to be very literary with
your paintings, then the titles have nothing to do with the painting.
They're beautiful titles, I agree with you, like Paul Klee especIally. In
fact, the story goes that every time he finishes, for instance, ten or
twelve canvasses he used to have a christening party. He would invite
friends, give them a meal and liquor and then they were sitting around all
evening and giving titles to the paintings. Like a christening party -- it
was beautiful.
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KEROUAC:    I could have done that.

TWARDOWICZ: Yes, yes. Oh, you have! He Just did it, like what he just said
about my painting. I think Kissing Colors is very nice, you know. What
would you say, Kissing Cools?

DAVE ROBERTS:     Oh no, no.

TWARDOWICZ: For him to be aware that colors kiss, which the word 'kiss'
gives a connotation of what the painting almost is, you know, it's not like
fighting colors, see? Like he says jagged lines, then you would say
Fighting Lines, Fighting Colors. So that's why my forms are, again, that's
the reason why I use them.

KEROUAC:    Want to go on to the next question? You finished with that?

TWARDOWICZ: Yes. What's the question?

SCHWANER:   Have you ever seen the painting The Gossips?

TWARDOWICZ: The Gossips? I almost don't have to. because I think what you
just said almost gives me I think maybe about ten, twelve canvasses that I
know in my mind by other painters that almost I could put that title to.

SCHWANER:   I'm not an abstractionist.

TWARDOWICZ: I'm sure the painting you're talking about is not an abstract
painting.

SCHWANER:   No, it isn't.

TWARDOWICZ: Well naturally, it's pretty obvious.

SCHWANER:   It's a vivid painting.

TWARDOWICZ: But I mean it's pretty obvious like from the title.

SCHWANER:   To me it was the most beautiful thing I had ever seen.

KEROUAC:    Who painted it, by the way?

SCHWANER:   The name escapes me.

TWARDOWICZ: Norman Rockwell?

SCHWANER:   No, no. It's going back to the 17th century.

TWARDOWICZ: You mean a well-known painter.

SCHWANER:   No, he's dead. [laughter] Seventeenth century French.

KEROUAC:    Pierre Bonnard?

SCHWANER:   The name escapes me -- a very, very, very vivid picture,
though.


TWARDOWICZ: I think the only one I can think of who would paint a picture
of that sort would be...

SCHWANER:   But to me, abstraction in painting, you may put this down, like
Dave says, this is a deal of dealing out cards.

TWARDOWICZ: Dealing what?

SCHWANER:   Dealing out cards.

TWARDOWICZ: No, there's still nothing wrong with that.

SCHWANER:   But this is what he sees. This is going into psychology now; he
may be crazy.
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TWARDOWICZ: No because he knows that I play cards, you know, not that
often, because he says he calls me a gambler, which I'm not, but he told me
all, you're also a gambler, that you played cards.

SCHWANER:   I never gambled in my life.

TWARDOWICZ: But you play cards.

SCHWANER:   Who?

TWARDOWICZ: You.

SCHWANER:   Not me.

TWARDOWICZ: But you do play cards, well, he said it.

SCHWANER:   Not on tape I don't.

TWARDOWICZ: But let me put it this way, for instance. The cards have
nothing to do with the idea of what man is. It's a question of how he plays
the game. Now this is a fact, and I'm sure you know this: if you sit with
five guys at a card table, I think you can get a better indication of what
the guy is than just by talking with him. How he plays his cards, how and
what sort of a person he is.

SCHWANER:   Now what if you sit down and play cards with a fellow and he
puts on dark glasses, sunglasses. Then you walk away.

TWARDOWICZ: Naturally, I agree with you. I agree with you. But then
you know the guy -- you know what he is already.

SCHWANER:   That's one guy eliminated.

TWARDOWICZ: Sure, okay. Now I'm talking about a guy, for instance,
just a kind of a, I'm not talking about, Jim, I'm not talking about card
sharks, I'm not talking about real gamblers, I'm talking about guys in a
social game. You can get to identify this guy I think almost to me faster
than just by sitting with the guy,

SCHWANER:   I don't think so.

TWARDOWICZ: Much faster.

ZSEDELY:    Let me ask now my question, because this card and earlier this
titles -- something gave me an idea. Two, three weeks ago there was I think
even published now in English a book which was written originally in
French. And that book is not, it's a novel, but it's not bound; it's
printed on cards and you can shuffle and re-shuffle.

KEROUAC:    Malaparte.

ZSEDELY:    Did you read it?

KEROUAC:    No.

ZSEDELY:    What's your opinion about an idea to write a book like this,
that any page can be the first page, any page can be the last one? But it's
faultless. 

TWARDOWICZ: Didn't Burroughs do that also, getting a piece of paper and
then cutting it and dropping it and using it in all places, cut pages
against the other?

KEROUAC:    Yeah.
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TWARDOWICZ: Well that's almost the sane idea.

KEROUAC:    They can find nothing more to talk about in France, so they're
starting to cut things up into little paper.

SCHWANER:   You see we're going back to what we were talking about an hour
ago.

KEROUAC:    That's Malaparte, -aparte.

SCHWANER:   Will you shut up a minute?

KEROUAC:    I had to finish.

SCHWANER:   Did they invite you or me? Now...

KEROUAC:    Come on!

TWARDOWICZ: You're on tape now, Jim.

///////////////////////

SCHWANER:   We're going back to about an hour ago when we were discussing
plot, right? All right, boy meets girl, boy gets girl, boy lays girl, boy
divorces girl. No matter where you pick those four pages up it has to end
up in the same goddamn routine.

TWARDOWICZ: How?

SCHWANER:   Well either he lays her, he leaves her, or he comes back and he
meets her again. A plot has to have a cycle. That one died, the other one
took over. There's a cycle in life that revolves, you can't stop it.
Columbo, Crosby.

TWARDOWICZ: Russ Columbo, because a lot of people don't know who you're
talking about. See, I remember.

SCHWANER:   Jesus, I'm not that old.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you must be, because do you know Russ Columbo? Did you
ever hear Russ Columbo? Did you ever hear Russ Columbo?

KEROUAC:    He knows that.

SCHWANER:   Me's grayer than I am.

TWARDOWICZ: Ha's younger I'm sure. I think I'm older than you are.

SCHWANER:   You win.

TWARDOWICZ: I'm the oldest man here.

SCHWANER:   Russ Columbo, Bing Crosby, Perry Como, and who do you have no -
- Tony Bennett.

TWARDOWICZ: Tony Bennett, he's good.

SCHWANER:   There's a cycle. One leaves and the other one takes over.
Everything in life is a cycle.

TWARDOWICZ: They're all Italians. No, no, no, no.

SCHWANER:   You didn't know?

TWARDOWICZ: No, they covered it pretty well.

KEROUAC:    And Burroughs, by the way, he'd take the book...

SCHWANER:   Is that Edgar Rice?
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KEROUAC: No, WillIam Seward.

SCHWANER:   Oh, I though it was Edgar Rice.

KEROUAC:    He's a buddy of mine, William Seward. You read across the first
line of the page, you keep going across the binding to the next page, read
the next line. Dibble dibble dibble dabble dabble dabble.

SCHWANER:   You know who's the worst writer in this world today?

KEROUAC:    So what?

SCHWANER:   Mackinlay Kantor.

KEROUAC:    Probably, I never heard of him.

SCHWANER:   Pick up one of his books and I don't care which book you pick
up and you -- start reading it, blhhhh. You have to start punctuating and
putting commas and periods. You can't read his books, It's ridiculous. You
have to live his books. He writes, that's it. 

TWARDOWICZ: No punctuation?

SCHWANER:   Kantor -- this is a writer? And yet he made money.

KEROUAC:    So what did you ask about those cards?

ZSEDELY:    Explain about it, yes. Yes.

KEROUAC:    Boy lays girl, boy leaves girl, boy marries girl, then boy lose
girl.

TWARDOWICZ: You know Jack paints, too.

ZSEDELY:    He's a painter too?

KEROUAC:    Oh yeah, I painted an oil portrait of the Pope.

ZSEDELY:    Which one?

KEROUAC:    Paul.

TWARDOWICZ: The previous Paul.

SCHWANER:   Pope Paul II.

KEROUAC:    While he was still a cardinal. Archbishop of Milano. See the
picture in Time, Life magazine? Hung it up with nails, had my girl stretch
a canvas, was in my shorts, took a big pot of paint. Took some charcoal
first and drew him, then I painted it. While I was trying to do that two
movers were trying to get in to meet me. Two movers, friends of mine, say,
"What is that Jack standing there with a big pot of paint in his hand
trying to paint a picture?" She says, "Get out of here. He's working." She
calls it working. Today that picture's hanging, hanging.

SCHWANER:   In the bathroom.

KEROUAC:    In the Central Park West Penthouse.

TWARDOWICZ: Your agent's house.

KEROUAC:    Yeah. Sell it. It's beautiful -- it really looks like him. Is
his name Paul? What's his real name?

ZSEDELY:    Montaigne.

KEROUAC:    Mon-taigne!
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TWARDOWICZ: You know this is the funny part about Jack, you know, he was
talking about writing, he says no plot.

KEROUAC:    However, that was luck. Now this man has worked at painting.

TWARDOWICZ: No, but to add to this thing, this is very strange...

KEROUAC:    I'm an instinctive painter like Wyndham Lewis or D.H. Lawrence.
I'm not a real painter.

SCHWANER:   Will you shut up?

TWARDOWICZ: Let me finish this. This is in relation to you anyway. He was
talking about his writing, his structure, and so on. He says, you know, you
can write a novel in three weeks sort of a continuous sentence going on
like you were talking. In a sense no structure at all to speak of except
what it is, you know. But then, he's been to my studio, he's been to my
studio, and every time like he says, "I want to do a painting. I want to do
a pieta." I say fine, I give him the paints and then he says, "Give me a
charcoal." I said, "What do you want a charcoal for? Get a brush." You
know, this is what I use. He has to draw first and then fill it in.
Structurally in painting he's very traditional. Most writers are. This is
very strange, you know. They have lousy taste in painting.

ZSEDELY:    By the way, with this favorite painter...

KEROUAC:    My favorite painter is Hieronymus Bosch.

TWARDOWICZ: Good thing he's dead.

KEROUAC:    My favorite painter is Van Gogh.

TWARDOWICZ: And he's dead.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, but who's your favorite painter, number one?

TWARDOWICZ: Number one?

KEROUAC:    Delete Van Gogh.

TWARDOWICZ: Paul Klee.

KEROUAC:    I've never even seen his paintings, just his drawings!

TWARDOWICZ: My second one would be Franz Kline.

KEROUAC:    No kidding! Why?

TWARDOWICZ: Because I like him.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Why Franz Kline?

TWARDOWICZ: Because I like him, yeah.

KEROUAC:    He stinks.

TWARDOWICZ: But I think what he had to say and the way he said it -- a kind
of directness. I think to me he was a terrific painter -- very direct and
to the point. [What I first saw] in Pollock or Kline or de Kooning. I think
de Kooning in a sense is a French painter; he's very tasty.

KEROUAC:    Why is Franz Kline beautiful?

TWARDOWICZ: Most people don't see that, it's true.

KEROUAC:    Why? I can't understand why? Do you think maybe because of his
spontaneity?
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TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, exactly what you were talking about.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, but he doesn't go as far as I do. I have to go on
all night; he just goes ftch ftch ftch and he's finished.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, this is not true.

KEROUAC:    However, the Japanese brush painters did that. They spent six
months thinking, then they went fsht fsht fsht fsht fsht then they had a
tiger in the bamboo.

TWARDOWICZ: You can't associate Japanese painting with Franz Kline;
there are two different statements. Well, if you make the association of
Franz Kline with Oriental art it had nothing...

KEROUAC:    Has the calligraphic...

TWARDOWICZ: Not calligraphy. It is not calligraphy. He would even tell you
that. I knew the guy, so.

KEROUAC:    I knew the guy, and I said, "Give me a breadboard."

TWARDOWICZ: You were there, what, once or twice?

KEROUAC:    I took a bottle of ink and I spilled it all over his
breadboard. I took a beer can opener and I started to etch for him.

TWARDOWICZ: And you did a pieta, hmm?

KEROUAC:    And I missed the board and went right through my pants and into
my leg.

TWARDOWICZ: It's a good thing you didn't lose your love life.

KEROUAC:    He didn't laugh. He had hands about this big.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, he's got, small guy, though.

KEROUAC:    Big hands!

TWARDOWICZ: But you know what he had to say about you? He told me about
when you were there that night. He said all he remembers about you sleeping
over was in one of your little bags you had a toothbrush.

KEROUAC:    All he remembers, he didn't remember the breadboard?

TWARDOWICZ: He remembered the breadboard too.

KEROUAC:    He did?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    I etched out a pieta.

TWARDOWICZ: I know.

KEROUAC:    It was a big Byzantine pieta, all art work with the [arcadium]
of Egypt extended.

TWARDOWICZ: It's a shame you don't paint the way you write.

KEROUAC:    I can paint, but I tell you, it would take me fifty years to
learn how to paint.

TWARDOWICZ: That's true.

KEROUAC:    I haven't got time!

JOAN ROBERTS:     I've seen you drawing to music.
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KEROUAC:    It would take me fifty years to learn what he knows, by the
way.

JOAN ROBERTS: I remember one time you had music on, You were drawing to the
music.

KEROUAC:    When?

JOAN ROBERTS: Back at the house one time we were moving in some stuff. You
had a green and white hat on, and you had this big piece of paper and you
were drawing to the music. "Quiet! Quiet! Here I go!"

TWARDOWICZ: Well, that would have a meaning, because I think it's a
question probably when you say jazz. He was playing jazz? No? What kind of
music was it?

JOAN ROBERTS:     It wasn't jazz; it was something slow.

KEROUAC:    [Someone poured out a beer.] Thank you. Should have gotten more
-- this record is getting better.

TWARDOWICZ: I reached out over here; you didn't give me any.

KEROUAC:    You got some.

SCHWANER:   Just a minute. I want some, too. How sweet it is!

TWARDOWICZ: Oh-oh. Poor man Jackie Gleason.

SCHWANER:   Wow-wow-wow!

ZSEDELY:    Now, I was trying to ask my question for quite some time. Let
me ask it now, this, to get back to that three weeks and the book and this
reminds me they said about Mozart he could write a whole symphony in a few
hours.

KEROUAC:    You talking to me?

ZSEDELY:    Yes, I'm talking to you. But your fast goes three weeks a book.

KEROUAC:    Three weeks a book?

ZSEDELY:    Yes, well, you write a book in three weeks.

KEROUAC:    I can write a bock in three weeks; I can write a book in three
days.

TWARDOWICZ: Which one?

KEROUAC:    The Subterraneans.

TWARDOWICZ: The Subterraneans, three days?

ZSEDELY:    Now tell me, do you already have it written in your mind?

KEROUAC:    Spend years thinking.

ZSEDELY:    And you Just wrote it down? Or did the ideas come up at the
time of the writing?

KEROUAC:    Look, when you were in Hungary the last time and you knew Josie
and she went around with Jimmy in the bars over there and the things across
the river and all that stuff. Supposing you'd want to write a story about
it you say, "Let me see, that thing over there it was the 5th of August."
you see, and you get it all straight in your mind. Then you say, "How am I
going to say it?" and you spend another six months...

TWARDOWICZ: Thinking.

KEROUAC:    What will I describe the river like? When you're ready, you got
all everything ready, pshooooo! You do it.
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SCHWANER:   It comes out.

ZSEDELY:    So then after all, you don't spend three weeks on writing and
producing the book. It's only writing it down, right? It's what's only
what's that short of a time.

KEROUAC:    Annotating your mind on a subject.

TWARDOWICZ: Miklos.

KEROUAC:    Putting down the words that your mind decides to put down at
the time, upon the subject.

TWARDOWICZ: But Miklos, this is how my attitude is changing. Those two
bands over there you see against the wall, these smaller ones, were done in
about two, three hours. That one at the end and that one with the blues and
reds and whites and blacks.

KEROUAC:    The kissing colors.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, in about two, three hours. This is how I used to paint
about four years ago. The last two years, like this one that's standing
over here, it took me about a week. But I don't think the painting time
itself, you know, say, taking a week, it took just about three hours also
but in a week's time. You know what I'm saying? I would work maybe ten,
fifteen minutes and then begin again, work ten, fifteen minutes over a
period of a week. So I kind of extended it, compressing the time. But I had
given it thought from day to day. The others were done in about three days.

ZSEDELY:    But still why...

KEROUAC:    How do you like this painting?

ZSEDELY:    I'm not an expert.

TWARDOWICZ: That's a nice one; I like that one.

ZSEDELY:    I'm not an expert.

TWARDOWICZ: This is the one you call, Jack, when I backfired in the paint.

KEROUAC:    How? Oh those are your shorts!

TWARDOWICZ: Oh! Excuse me! Okay, they're Annie's. I like that idea better.

KEROUAC:    Well, I thought they were.

ZSEDELY:    Now, if you don't mind my saying, but you know what these
pictures here remind me of?

TWARDOWICZ: The black ones?

ZSEDELY:    Yeah.

TWARDOWICZ. What?


ZSEDELY: I hope you won't feel hurt. You see, my first, no, my second job
in the U.S. when I arrived I was an orderly in a hospital, and I worked in
the x-ray room. And I must tell you that that one looks like a duodenal
ulcer to me, on x-ray.

TWARDOWICZ: Ulcer:

KEROUAC:    Duodenal ulcer.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, ulcer. Well, you know, sane people have this kind of
connotation. A friend of mine, a painter friend of mine, sent me a book of
reproductions of ulcerated stomachs, ulcerated this and that, and 
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exactly what they were through a microscope. I had no idea this was what I
was doing, but I think, for instance, what you just said, we do have a kind
of an ulcerated world, you know, so.

ZSEDELY:    No, It's not so much the ulcer.

TWARDOWICZ: If it comes out that way, why not?

ZSEDELY:    And I remember your last show, not the one now but the one
before -- the poster for that had something in this style. This was
probably from the same period.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, they're about two years, three years apart.

ZSEDELY:    And actually the purple one was from this time.

TWARDOWICZ: There's about one period in my life for about a year this is
exactly what I was doing, black and black. That's exactly how I felt. And
then it kind of opened up to something else again, you know. It's just as I
say a kind of a reflection of what you are at the moment. This was a bad
period of my life, you know, and what else could I paint, you know? I'm not
that sort of a painter, for instance, like I have to be happy in order to
paint. I just paint whatever I am at the moment.

ZSEDELY:    Did you ever paint any really black on black picture?

TWARDOWICZ: Yes, well this is.

ZSEDELY:    I don't mean this one. In '59 in the Pratt Institute, now I
don't remember his name anymore, he was a teacher there and had a picture
hanging in the Pratt Library there, which was black on black, but when I
mean black it was black. The whole thing looked like tar.

KEROUAC:    Black on black?

ZSEDELY:    Yes. It was like tar and going close you could see some
scratches on it, but no, this is not black on black. This is color.
[Whispers] That picture reminds me of two Negroes fighting at night in a
tunnel.

KEROUAC:    Ha! Ha! You shouldn't put your hand over the mike.

SCHWANER:   It reminds me of a pregnant woman.

TWARDOWICZ: This one here I did right after Franz Kline died. This one I
did in his memory.

ZSEDELY:    Yes.

TWARDOWICZ: That's In memory of Franz Kline.

ZSEDELy:    Mn-hmm. Yeah.

KEROUAC:    It needs some water or something; I don't know what.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Well, it's a technique he probably would not divulge.

KEROUAC:    That's what I'm trying to tell him -- get away from technique.
All he has is deep-seated technique.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Well, listen.

KEROUAC:    There's your two Negroes fighting in the tunnel. There they
are.

ZSEDELY:    At night.

KEROUAC:    Yeah. Oh no, they're colored.

TWARDOWICZ: This is color.
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KEROUAC:    You ought to tell them about that, the two blacks on black.

TWARDOWICZ: Actually, it's nothing intentIonal; it's a question of 
tonality.

DAVE ROBERTS:     I imagine with the white here, that was over-light, but
I'm talking about this one.

TWARDOWICZ: There is some in a purple in a background. I put one wash over
the other. But the black is very direct.

DAVE ROBERTS:     The two of them look like they go together almost.

KEROUAC:    I'm trying to tell him to get away from that pattern of grey
all the time. When's he ever gonna get hung up on pink -- probably next 
year.

DAVE ROBERTS: You know when you use a black or a grey color you can [use
white with it, when you use] black or grey any color you use with it
intensifies. And this is a kind of peculiar thing if you want a particular
color to kind of come to stand out...

KEROUAC:    Much worse; he wants to put dullness against dullness.

DAVE ROBERTS: Well, this is dullness. It's a different key than you're used
to, that's all.

KEROUAC:    It's a key. Yeah, my key.

DAVE ROBERTS: Yeah, very low and very aesthetic.

KEROUAC:    I can think of millions of them! Millions to millions of them!

DAVE ROBERTS: I've often wondered about, now, I've often wondered about
going into those low keys, low body keys.

KEROUAC:    I really wasn't thinking about it. I really don't know. All I
know is you won $40 at cards the other night. There's your black on black.
Grey on black. That's a good one. Wouldn't you like that in your living-
room? That grey one, heh? Your [kids come back,] say, "What the fuck is
that?"

TWARDOWICZ: Everybody swears.

ZSEDELY:    It's wrong, not in front of a lady in the room. [In reference
to the painting] Yes, he was saying probably the room would need too 
much light.

KEROUAC:    Put that in your livingroom!

TWARDOWICZ: I'm surprised. It almost has too much light on it now.

KEROUAC:    Put that in your livingroom!

TWARDOWICZ: In fact, the less light it has, the better. If you had too
much light it would be saturations of color so what I did, I reflected too
much, so now it's...

DAVE  ROBERTS:    I like 102 best.

KEROUAC: Huh?

DAVE  ROBERTS:    I like 102 best.

ZSEDELY: Which one?

DAVE  ROBERTS:    102.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, but you see the difference in the light?

ZSEDELY:    Yes.

TWARDOWICZ: You look at it and you see it dark, and then you look at it and
all of a sudden it starts growing... where if you get too much light it
upsets the mood. It's the same thing, for instance, the same thing when 
there's too much light you see the object, but you don't see the tonality
at all.
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DAVE ROBERTS:     ... I'll let you know, that's a rubber raft at midnight
in the sea.

TWARDOWICZ: That one at the end, too. In fact those two here, it's the same
thing again.

ZSEDELY:    This again, a sentence you had written in, let me see, ON THE
ROAD, about the Mississippi, cutting open the body of America. Something
like this, I can't recall it now.

KEROUAC:    The Mississippi River begins as a little well, just outside of
Three Forks, Montana, and goes bubble bubble bubble bubble bubble bubble
bubble bubble bubble bubble and becomes a little river I think called Three
Forks River and goes into another one called Missouri River. Oh,
Yellowstone; I'd forgotten that one. Starts all the way up there in the
north, by the time it's done its joining the Missouri River, it's a great
big body of rushing mud. Formerly the Mississippi north of St. Louis which
is a clean river until the Missouri runs into it. By that time you've got
these two rivers going down to St. Louis. But then you've got the Ohio
River, coming down through and draining the entire eastern seaboard, then
you've got the Red River, the Arkansas River, the Tennessee River, all the
rivers. Them other rivers too. And finally when it comes out through New
Orleans it's a deluge! Great brown deluge. And it's washing out the heart
of America.

ZSEDELY:    It is, yes.

KEROUAC:    So I was saying. All the heart, all the dirty underwear, all
the twigs, all the condoms, everything, you know.

TWARDOWICZ: [Want to] be a twig?

KEROUAC:    You know, you look at the Mississippi River in New Orleans,
it's washing down everything from way up there -- Montana, Ohio, Indiana,
Michigan. All them little rivers run into it.

TWARDOWICZ: You made a remark...

KEROUAC:    By the time it gets washed down, gets through New Orleans --
logs, drowned girls, drowned boys.

TWARDOWICZ: Earlier this evening you made a remark about a muddy river and
a river which runs fast and is not muddy, it's clear, but then I was going
to make a remark.

KEROUAC:    I didn't say a river; I said a creek.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, a creek, a muddy creek. Your creek is not muddy when it
runs beautifully.

KEROUAC:    Mississippi River don't run fast; it runs slow and sinister.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, creek. I had the same remark, for instance, what's wrong
with creek that runs constantly?

KEROUAC:    A creek that runs shallow and slow is full of mud.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    But a creek that's going to a little race, you know, a race --
it's all white, dances in the moonlight.

TWARDOWICZ: You know what spoils it? People, when they pee in it.
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KEROUAC:    No, that washes away in America

TWARDOWICZ: It does?

KEROUAC:    Right away. You can drink it the next minute.

TWARDOWICZ: That's an idea.

KEROUAC: You're talking to an Indian about creeks. My people were bombed in
canoes by the English cannon.

TWARDOWICZ: That means I should pee more often.

KEROUAC: That's a good idea. My people were bombed in the St. Lawrence
River by English cannon balls. All we had was bow and arrow. If I had to
fight with a bow and arrow. "There goes Clark Gable: Hey, Clark:" I never
shot a bow and arrow; that I can't.

TWARDOWICZ: You've been watching too many late movies, now.

KEROUAC:    No, I am an Iroquois Indian, you know that?

TWARDOWICZ: Part Iroquois.

KEROUAC:    Eighty per cent.  I wish...

TWARDOWICZ: Eighty per cent Iroquois. The part, the one that's dragging, I
think. What about the Iroquois?

KEROUAC: You ready? In ancient times, in a land which was known as Brittany
by the Gauls, but even before the Gauls discovered it -- I wonder how they
got there, though -- there were in Ireland, in Ireland, the Kerouacs. One
of them was known as Tristan. No, one of them was known as Isolde the fair,
and she was kidnapped by the Cornishmen and taken into Cornwall where
Tristan fell in love with her. But to prove his love he had to kill the
Modoch, who was the great monster of Ireland. He killed the Modoch ... but
in any case, in some way or another, the Kernouaks went to Cornwall a
thousand years before Christ. And today time name Cornwall is the name of a
Cornish. You know Cornwall?

ZSEDELY:    I know where.

KEROUAC: The south-west country of England inhabited by the Celts, not by
the Anglo-Saxons. And the name of the language is Kernouak. And we had a
castle there -- moats! -- and I was a young knight and on early mornings in
spring when the robins sing in the mist, I had the strap on my hair, and my
headdress, and meet the great monsters of Brittany. [Makes the sound of a
galloping horse.] Clunk! clunk clunk clunk clunk -- probably killed five or
six times. And then they said, I think something happened with the Cornish
rebellion or something, they said, "Let's get the hell out of here and
cross the channel into Brittany, France." They went there and their name
was no longer Kernouak, it was Kerouac, and they added on Lebris de
Kerouac, Lebris, L-e-b-r-i-s, and then comes the French Revolution, and
they say, "We don't want our priests destroyed by these republican idiots."
He's not listening. Dave never listens: "We don't want our priests in
Brittany destroyed by republican agitators and provocateurs." So they
started a big war against the French Revolution in Brittany. Did you know
that? Called 'La Vendee,' 'La Vendee!' You never heard of that? It was a
bitter war. They all sent their troops -- Napoleon sent his troops up
there. They said, "There they are, the Breton troops, Breton troops, Breton
peasants." They had trap doors; they went down under the ground. The French
Republican army said, "Where the hell did they go?" They disappeared. They
thought they were in a misty land. But the trap doors opened at night, and
they come out and destroy the whole army. And then one of my fathers,
Francois Louis Alexander Lebris de Kerouac, says, "I think I'll go to
Canada with Montcalme and defeat Wolfe for the valley of the St. Lawrence."
Pshoooo! Come out of there, you know.
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But Wolfe defeated the goddamn French. All defeated French officers, and he
was a baron from Brittany, got 100 miles along Riviere de Loup, Wolfe
River, which is now known as Riviere de Loup, you know, Riviere de Loup,
that belongs to us, and then some Englishman named Frazer came up and stole
it from him, so now it's known as Frazerville. But lately it's again called
Riviere de Loup. Not because I threw bombs in Post Office boxes. Just by
itself. Belongs to us, you know. Meanwhile this guy Francois, the Breton
baron, meets a beautiful young Iroquois squaw, says, "Oh brother, what a
nice little squaw princess." Goes north with her, hunting and trapping. Has
six or seven sons. Some of then go hunting and trapping north, some of them
go down. Finally, their grandsons settle, filter down into New England,
start little businesses. See? Working in the mills or opening little candy
stores. Some of them were called the tough ones, go way up north, trapping,
so that today in the North Pole in Prince of Wales land, you know where
that is?

TWARDOWICZ: Way up?

KEROUAC:    Wait a minute.

TWARDOWICZ: Way up.

KEROUAC:    There are 3,000 Iroquois, four nations, four nations of the
Iroquois... They're all up there, living in log cabins, just trappin' and
huntin'. And the other parts of the family are down here, being big writers
in New York and all that business, heh! heh! and see I'm mostly eighty per
cent French and twenty per cent Iroquois. And way back, like I told you,
Cornish and Irish, see? And before Ireland, where'd they come from? Huh?
Four thousand years ago? Were they Picts, do you think? From Scotland? 

DAVE ROBERTS: All I know is that my great great grandfather's name was
'Oshity' of all things.

TWARDOWICZ: Oshity?

KEROUAC:    Well that's Japanese. Oh, Irish. Thought you were saying
'oshi.' 'Oshity,' 'Oshity,' that's an old Irish name. [laughs]

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, what do they call you where you came from? French-
Canadian? There was a word you used.

KEROUAC:    Canuck?

TWARDOWICZ: Canuck, yes.

ZSEDELY:    Yes. Well now that we've heard the story of the Kerouac family,
there's only one thing...

KEROUAC:    That's the story of my father's family. My mother's family is
Norman.

ZSEDELY:    But there is one thing that I have to bring up. There is a plot
in this story.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, it's beautiful.

ZSEDELY:    This is why you don't write this into the book?

KEROUAC:    Well, I don't know. I had to go see all these people. Go into
the British Museum, look it up, go into Brittany, look it up.

ZSEDELY:    Is it the trouble that there is a plot in this story?

KEROUAC:    To verify all this, and I know it's generally true, well, you'd
have to write non-fiction, that is, with footnotes, with footnotes.
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ZSEDELY:    And if you should write in fiction there couldn't be a plot in
it.

KEROUAC:    Oh, in fiction. I see.

ZSEDELY:    Here we are back again -- plot or not plot.

KEROUAC:    What I have written so far, Mr. Hungary, has been what I saw
with my own eyes. This is what they tell me about my family, not only told
to me by distant fool cousins, but by old close uncles. And it's true, old.
But to really say it you have to have footnotes, you have to verify it. Do
I want to write a romance you mean?

ZSEDELY:    No, but what I want to bring out, but you said before the thing
is there is no plot because the same thing starts it's still the same, no
change.

KEROUAC:    Sure, what about this story then?

ZSEDELY:    All right, then, in this story can you say there is there was
you didn't realize there are no real changes, because it's still the same
again. Now with this realized, and still what changes were there that
Cornwall, or before that, Ireland.

KEROUAC:    I don't know. How could I know?

ZSEDELY:    Yes, but their life changed, didn't it? It wasn't the same the
next day.

KEROUAC:    They were Celts.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, but in their life, as the family went on. There were
always changes and changes. There was plot; the plot was moving.

KEROUAC:    You know that I was a Celt, by the way? It's an old Irish name,
Kerouac.

TWARDOWICZ: A Celt?

KEROUAC:    It's time oldest Irish name on earth.

TWARDOWICZ: Kerouac.

KEROUAC:    Aye.

TWARDOWICZ: Irish?

KEROUAC:    Well, it's Cornish too, but they told me it first came from
Irish.

TWARDOWICZ: It's corny all right.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Is that why they call you the black Irishman sometimes?

KEROUAC:    Right, because I am an Irishman, you know. But I'm really a
Cornishman, you know, because it's so far back the Irish part. But Cornwall
-- don't you know where Cornwall is? The pirates of Penzance, Pentagal. The
south-west coast of England sticks out into the Atlantic and has moorings.
You know what "Kerouac" means? In Celtic? "House in the Moor."

TWARDOWICZ: "House in the moor"?

KEROUAC:    Ker -- house, ouac -- in the moor. Or in the heath.

TWARDOWICZ: Heat? Heath or moor?

KEROUAC:    No, heath.

TWARDOWICZ: Not the heat I'm talking about.

KEROUAC:    The heath is a moor.
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TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, but not heat; I'm talking about something hot.

KEROUAC:    Heath! You know, like Heathcliff.

TWARDOWICZ: Not hot.

KEROUAC:    No, no, Heathcliff.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, come on.

KEROUAC:    Merle Oberon!

TWARDOWICZ: I know Merle Oberon -- the Moors, yes.

KEROUAC:    [English accent] I will go walking across the heath, bring me
an...

TWARDOWICZ: WUTHERING HEIGHTS, right.

KEROUAC:    Aye, I spit and you spit that time.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you didn't catch it, though.

KEROUAC:    No, I didn't. [laughter] Next time. Yep, in other words you're
a Scotsman, huh?

DAVE ROBERTS:     No, I'm Irish.

KEROUAC:    'Roberts,' I always thought...

DAVE ROBERTS:     A little, they're Welsh.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, Welsh.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you have no problem with Twardowicz [tvardowvitch]

KEROUAC:    The Welshmen in the woods were the most horrible enemies of the
kings of England. [whistles] Those black bastards crawled over the walls
again!

TWARDOWICZ: You know actually, Jack, you know what 'Twardowicz' means?

KEROUAC:    Out of the west.

TWARDOWICZ: Out of the west?

KEROUAC:    At night with clubs, they really terrified everybody.

TWARDOWICZ: Who did?

KEROUAC:    The Welsh.

TWARDOWICZ: Except the Polacks.

KEROUAC:    Polacks were miles away up north in the Baltic. And balls on
you, too!

TWARDOWICZ: They did pretty well, didn't they?

KEROUAC:    You're damn well right. Ever read that marvelous book about the
Polish, Polacks?

TWARDOWICZ: Which one?

KEROUAC:    BROTHERS KARAMAZOV.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, yeah!

KEROUAC:    You remember that big scene where he plays cards with the
visiting Polish at the whorehouse there? He calls them 'Pani.'

TWARDOWICZ: 'Pan,' it means 'mister.'
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KEROUAC:    I had to stop smoking. But then, Mr. Funny Hungary, I come out
of there, I couldn't smoke. I went on a, I met a Jewish guy on a freight
train in Los Angeles. I said, "What's your name?" He says, "Goldberg!" or
something, "Patterson, New Jersey, exmarine, had arthritis, stand on my
head every day. Three minutes a day and I cured my arthritis. You do it for
your blood disease."

TWARDOWICZ: Stand on your head? Yeah, for blood to circulate.

KEROUAC:    I've been standing on my head for three minutes every day since
then and the disease is gone, complete, completement. And that's the cure
for circulatory diseases.

ZSEDELY:    Stand on the head?

KEROUAC:    Yup. And nobody believes it, but here I am! 

ZSEDELY:    Oh, I believe it.

KEROUAC: It's true, and he cured arthritis with it, by the way. They keep
yelling on the television, right, "No cure for arthritis -- just take
aspirin!" There is a cure for arthritis. If you ever have arthritis, you
have arthritis, stand on your head three minutes a day. No no no no no,
that's what my sister says. My sister says, "God didn't intend you to be
upside down." I said to her, "What about children who play on branches and
trees, and monkeys who hang upside down all day? Fool around hang upside
down children." They know instinctively. But if you want to die from
circulatory disease, go ahead. I have the cure. And when this record is
made fifty years from now, it's going to be a well-known established
medical fact. I also have some other medical theories which I wish to
propose.

ZSEDELY:    What are they?

KEROUAC:    All right! Let me see, we have the circulatory diseases there.
Yeah. Now you know that Semmelweis was evacuated from Vienna. Vienne?
Viennes? 

ZSEDELY: Vinnes.

KEROUAC: Vinnes? From Vienna. So proposing that doctors wash their hands
when they deliver children in childbirth, they drove him out with whips.
They said, "Get out of here, you dirty old Semmelweis." Oscar Semmelweis.

ZSEDELY:    Ignatius.

KEROUAC:    Ignatius Semmelweis. And they said, "The bum!" Never talked to
him again. And he was, of course, right. Right? Now we know he was right --
antisepticism in childbirth.

ZSEDELY:    You know what he died of?

KEROUAC:    What, Semmelweis?

ZSEDELY:    But from an autopsy cut his hand and didn't wash it, and died
because of that.

KEROUAC:    Why didn't he wash it?

ZSEDELY:    Forgot it or something.

KEROUAC:    I see, you're a doctor.

ZSEDELY:    No, no, I'm not a doctor, but Semmelweis happened to be a
Hungarian.

KEROUAC:    Did you know that I was a doctor?

ZSEDELY: Oh, you are.
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KEROUAC:    Now I will tell you about cancer. In Kenya, Africa, there is a
mosquito, very much like the anopheles, that gives malaria, that gives
cancer. And Negro people who live there, who come here mingle among the
whites, they don't have cancer themselves, but carry it. Like Typhoid
Mary's.

ZSEDELY:    How about cancer in those countries where there are no Negroes?

KEROUAC:    Which ones?

ZSEDELY:    Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia?

KEROUAC:    There must be. That's my mother's theory. I think there must be
a few mosquitoes. I think it comes from a mosquito.

ZSEDELY:    It's possible, but.

KEROUAC:    Like the anopheles. Don't laugh

ZSEDELY:    I'm not laughing.

KEROUAC:    How about malaria? I'll be back, turn that off. Do you know
that theory of Wilhelm Reich?

ZSEDELY:    Yeah.

KEROUAC:    About cancer. Well, you know, it is improper orgasm. Now, what
do you think of that? You dam up and all that stuff, see, that's Wilhelm
Reich. I'm not talking about Theodore Reich, Wilhelm Reich. But my mother
says this, but my mother is, did you say there was cancer in Austria and
there are no Negroes in Austria? And there is cancer in Mongolia?

ZSEDELY:    I don't know -- I've never been there.

KEROUAC:    Afghanistan, where there are Negroes there.

ZSEDELY:    Probably there are. No, there are no Negroes there, but what I
meant is in countries where there are no Negroes who come from...

KEROUAC:    Oh, there are no Negroes in Austria. Oh, I'm not saying the
Negroes are the cause of it; I said they carry the bite of the mosquito.

ZSEDELY:    Well, it's possible, but I must confess I have my doubts.

KEROUAC:    Well, my mother says that because she doesn't like Negroes, but
it may be that there are several species of mosquitoes that give it as a
virus.

ZSEDELY:    Again, it's possible, but again on the other hand, the
mosquitoes are not the same kind in different places. There are different
kinds of mosquitoes, but it's possible, although I don't know what proof
there is for it.

KEROUAC:    Now Wilhelm Reich says that cancer is caused by repression, ill
will, malice, spleen. Like for instance my father died of cancer of the
spleen. Well, the last five years of his life he was yelling his head off.
"Them fuckin' goddamn Jews! Them fuckin' Niggers!" He was yelling all day
long, my father, everybody. "Them fuckin' Polacks! Goddamn Scotchmen!"

TWARDOWICZ: That's what you told me.

KEROUAC:    He was yellin' at everything. He died of cancer of the spleen.
which is the seat of anger, the spleen.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, but at the same time, for instance...

KEROUAC:    That's what I think was the cause of cancer. He was mad as
hell, I'll tell you that much. But I think the cause was, I know what it
was.
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TWARDOWICZ: But the prejudice had to be there.

KEROUAC:    What was an abrasion which was rubbed again and again becomes
an ulcer and becomes a cancer.

ZSEDELY:    Probably for some cancers, yeah, yes.

KEROUAC:    You better know that.

ZSEDELY:    But not for all of them.

KEROUAC:    Let's go cross our legs in front of fireplaces in London and
discuss it with Dr. Sherlock Holmes. Burroughs thinks that cancer is a
virus.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, the prejudice would have to be there in the first place
before it comes out. I mean, sickness brings it out, you know that. You
should know that.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Now before this tape gets over, Jack, I want to go back
to something I think is important about the plots.

TWARDOWICZ: Yes, the plots.

DAVE ROBERTS:     For Pete's sakes, this is...

KEROUAC:    Malaparte make a book in France of different cards.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, we started out with this.

KEROUAC:    You can take the cards, shuffle them around, make your own
plot. And this guy that was with us said, "Supposing you had four cards:
boy meets girl, boy makes love to girl, boy marries girl, boy divorces
girl." He says you just shuffle them around and you get the same story in
any way, going in any direction. Which proves the absurdity of plots.

ZSEDELY:    Yes. This is the absurdity of the plots, but again in your
writing you try to avoid the plot in the classical whatever, in the
original sense.   

KEROUAC:    I'm writing about what actually happened.

TWARDOWICZ: He doesn't start with the idea of avoiding a plot. You don't
start with the idea of avoiding a plot.

KEROUAC:    No, I just write about what happened.

TWARDOWICZ: Right. Like what?

ZSEDELY:    And in life there is no plot.

KEROUAC:    In life there is no plot.

TWARDOWICZ: I agree with you and I think the proof of it is the World War
II heroes that we had. Like Rickenbacher, I remember, was a hero, and after
the first World War he was dead. He tried everything in a sense, but he
tried, like, he got to the point, for instance, like it was anti-plotness
to all those things after that. Because there's not a plot. So he became a
businessman. As I remember in Detroit when I was a young worker in a
factory in Detroit he came out with the Rickenbacher car, an automobile,
which failed. Everything almost failed for him. Then he got into aviation
as a kind of manager and director of the Army aeronautics. So he finally
ended up with the reversal side.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Now I was thinking of a plot.

TWARDOWICZ: For instance, in real life like Rickenbacher, like he was a
great ace, and on his last kill he should have been killed also. And that
would have ended it. He would have been suspended there, a beautiful hero. 
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Then he had to live after that, and then he got involved in so many things
which were failures, and plenty successes, and ended on the reversal side.
Which to me almost destroyed this hero.

KEROUAC:    I should be in a bar. I didn't know I was coming.

JOAN ROBERTS:     Well, that's what I wanted to know about when you write,
about what actually happens. How do you decide where to start it and where
to stop it?

KEROUAC You take a spate of time, a spate of theme.

JOAN ROBERTS:     Arbitrarily?

KEROUAC:    You know what arbitrarily means?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    To judge fully; to judge. Arbitrate means to judge. What did
you think 'arbitrary' meant? Willy-nilly? It means to judge. You arbitrate,
and arbitrarily therefore I do take a spate of time. I judge upon a spate
of time. Take two pieces -- one on this end, one this end. Past to
present -- snoooop!

DAVE ROBERTS:     But any good writer knows you can over-do something. I
don't care...

KEROUAC:    But really, we did all that. You erased it. We did all that. We
did.

TWARDOWICZ: But what we're doing is a judgment after the act.

DAVE ROBERTS:     I can't talk in terms of writing, but in painting you go
up to a certain point and you know you should stop there and shouldn't go
any further.

TWARDOWICZ: But in a sense what we're just trying to say, for instance, is
stopping. You almost have to stop after the act. You can't stop yourself in
the middle of the act. Once you stop yourself in the middle of the act
you're dead. You don't judge in the middle of the act -- you do it after
the act, and then you judge.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Jack writes like some people think, you know.

KEROUAC:    One of us has got to leave.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, he has a kind of point of view in a sense, for instance,
he has a kind of salvation possible... salvation before anybody else.

ZSEDELY:    With that arbitrary cut in the spate of time. Now, I don't
think it's really that arbitrary because it is, you see, in the ON THE
ROAD, for example, where does he start?

KEROUAC:    I start when I first net Dean. I got some charming letters from
him from reform school. And I thought, what wonderful letters they must be.
I asked my buddy, "Who is this guy writing me these charming letters?" He
said, "Well, all right, let's go meet him." It begins like that.

ZSEDELY:    Then we start out on your route.

KEROUAC:    Then we go see him. We asked him, "What are you doing?" He
says, "Here I am." He says, "All right, do you want to ride to the coast?"
And when you last see him he's twinkling away like Charlie Chaplin. That's
the end.

ZSEDELY:    Yes. But actually it is a unit; it is a beginning and an end of
the story, a unit.
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KEROUAC: But it's not a plot, because it goes on. He's still doing these
things right now. He's still doing it. I could write another book about him
if you want me to. You know what Neal told me the last time I saw him? The
hero of ON THE ROAD? "In a previous lifetime I stole a ruby. I brought it
to Jesus. I fell dead at his feet. Jesus said, 'You know I don't accept 
stolen rubies.'" And he was dead at the feet of Jesus. And I said to Neal,
I said, "I love Jesus." That's what I told him. Man, I could kill people
who think they're Jesus.

ZSEDELY:    Now, you mentioned you could write another story about him. Are
you, if I may ask this question, are you now working on something? 

KEROUAC:    I don't call it work, I call it... this is a stupid dialogue. 

ZSEDELY:    Are you planning...

KEROUAC:    I don't call it work; it's my hobby. Writing is my hobby.

ZSEDELY:    Well, are you hobbying now on something?

KEROUAC:    Hobbying.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, he's hobbying on a horse.

KEROUAC:    The other night I wrote 3,000 words about my recent trip. 

TWARDOWICZ: To where?

KEROUAC:    Yo New England, man. To Harvard, Harvard.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, you were made an alumnus?

KEROUAC:    Oh, in my diary -- 3,000 words.

TWARDOWICZ: What happened?

KEROUAC:    It wasn't very important.

TWARDOWICZ: By the way, I met a guy over here in Northport, goes to Yale,
and his friend went to Harvard, and he told me a completely different story
of what happened from what you told me. He's actually, he's, you did have a
big session.

KEROUAC:    Boy, did I ever.

TWARDOWICZ: Not what they call twenty select students in your place.

KEROUAC:    There's a million of them hanging around the fire escapes.
Yeah, that's what I've heard.

ZSEDELY:    Are you preparing something for publication now?

KEROUAC:    Oh, I see, yeah. Yeah, all right, I said I wrote, oh well, I
have things already written, but as far as I'm concerned I don't think I'll
ever write anymore.

TWARDOWICZ: You mean it wasn't your aim to write in the first place?

KEROUAC:    I think I'll become a painter.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, no! God forgive me, I don't know.

KEROUAC:    I'm tired of writing. I'm going to be a painter now. Let's talk
about painting!

TWARDOWICZ: You said the best things you've written were done in six years.
All the best timings you've written were done in six years.
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KEROUAC:    When nobody knew me, nobody cared.

TWARDOWICZ: Including the last book? I doubt that very much.

KEROUAC:    BIG SUR? Now that was...

TWARDOWICZ: Not BIG SUR, the last one.

KEROUAC:    That was in those six years. That was in those years.

TWARDOWICZ: You wrote that earlier?

KEROUAC:    Oh, yeah.

JOAN ROBERTS:     Why were those years so good?

TWARDOWICZ: He didn't know any better.

KEROUAC:    I was a rough and tough customer.

TWARDOWICZ: He didn't know any better.

KEROUAC:    Just hackin' across the country, back and forth, with a
rucksack on ny back, with ten cents in my pocket. A ride to the other coast
with ten dollars. No stealing, but truckdrivers, "Come on, Mack, all right,
I buy you some pie, food, what do you want, boy? Where are you going? Boy!"
I didn't play the queers at all. Truck drivers give you money now.

TWARDOWICZ: You can't do that anymore.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, that's right. You've got to be very young, though, to do
it. The last time I tried to hitchhike they said, "Who's that old fart out
there?"

TWARDOWICZ: No, it's not a question of hitchhiking, but the point is that
you... Jack, remember you're writing now.

KEROUAC:    What if you were driving down the highway you saw me goin'...

TWARDOWICZ: I don't think I would give you a ride if I saw you. I'll run
him over!

DAVE ROBERTS:     It's true; today they won't pick up people any more like
they would a few years ago.

///////////////////////////////////////////

KEROUAC:    Who said, "On a lonely afternoon, a Sunday afternoon," I
believe it was Balzac, "I had to take a nap before I went out with my new
exciting cousin, a guy cousin, who had just met some girls called seaside
girls by the trees of the seaside. He lays down on his bed to take a nap,
but he can't sleep, and the sun's setting over the North Channel of
Normandy and shines from the West yes from Brittany, on his bookcase, so
that he could see various landscapes, seascapes, on his bookcase. The top
layer of glass had a seascape, the middle layer, and the books were inside
and all these different seascapes. He said, 'And in contrast with these
pink and varied hued seascapes,' which were blue, orange and yellow, 'I
could think of nothing but the glittering lights of the promise of the
[restless] tonight when I would be with my favorite cousin, listening to
the lilting waltzes of the Viennese waltz and dancing to the music.'" Oh
man, that guy really stunk. Well, what do you want me to say about Proust?

ZSEDELY:    Well, it was that he tried to write, all of his books were
about, after all, the same characters.
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KEROUAC:    He said, "In one tragic night... "

TWARDOWICZ: No.

KEROUAC:    "I found Baron de Charlus, completely bereft of all his
defenses, with tears running down through his make-up." He's crying --
Baron de Charlus. All his make-up was all smeared up.

TWARDOWICZ: ... remember earlier when you were talking about Proust, in a
sense, like almost like your books?

KEROUAC:    You mean the mixing of different characters?

TWARDOWICZ: From one novel to the other, remember?

KEROUAC: From one volume to, another, you bring the characters back. Like
you won't see Baron de Charlus for two volumes, but all of a sudden that
old queer reappears, with his valet, and then the other girls come back,
Odette, what was her name?

TWARDOWICZ: How come you do it to your books?

KEROUAC:    The one I really like is the first one.

TWARDOWICZ: How come you do it to your books?

KEROUAC:    Because what I do is take all the people I really knew, and
give them different names, and then when they reappear in my life they
reappear in the next chapter.

TWARDOWICZ: But you don't mention the fact in any of your books, for
instance, in your own introductions to your books, that this is what you're
really doing anyway, sort of a continuation.

KEROUAC:    I understand that Proust, all the girls that Proust is writing
about were boys. Is that true?

ZSEDELY:    I don't know. I wasn't there.

KEROUAC:    Well, that's what they say. That's what Maurois says, but I
think Maurois was a cr‚tin.

TWARDOWICZ: That means what?

KEROUAC:    Cr‚tin?

TWARDOWICZ: Credit?

KEROUAC: Cr‚tin?

TWARDOWICZ: A what, button?

KEROUAC:    Cr‚tin. Cr‚tin!

TWARDOWICZ: Means what?

KEROUAC:    Imbecile.

TWARDOWICZ: A critic, exactly.

KEROUAC:    Not a critic, an imbecile.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, that's the same thing, that's the same thing ...

KEROUAC:    According to Neal Cassady, the hero of ON THE ROAD, Dean
Moriarty, these were girls. According to all the big, like I met ... 
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the Buck Mulligan of James Joyce's ULYSSES, I didn't meet Maurois, I didn't
meet Mauriac, I didn't meet Cocteau, Gide, those idiots. They all say they
were boys, but Neal says, "No!" He says they were girls because nobody
could write about girls like that.

TWARDOWICZ: You're right, Jack.

KEROUAC:    Well, I suppose. I don't know.

TWARDOWICZ: What are you, Jack?

KEROUAC:    Huh?

TWARDOWICZ: What are you?

KEROUAC:    An aphrodite. No man, when it comes to gizmo, I know what I'm
doing.

TWARDOWICZ: You do? What are you doing?

KEROUAC:    Well, first I have to take the pants off.

TWARDOWICZ: That helps, it helps, yeah. Otherwise you're straining it.

KEROUAC:    I've had many invitations In Turkish baths.

TWARDOWICZ: That helps, that helps.

KEROUAC:    Get away from me, for God's sakes, you hairy fool! I don't like
hairy people. I don't like hair. I don't like hair.

TWARDOWICZ: I've never been to one, Turkish baths.

KEROUAC:    God!

////////////////////////////////////

ZSEDELY:    But you were talking about Shakespeare.

TWARDOWICZ: You claim he was the greatest poet.

KEROUAC:    The greatest poet that shall ever live, ever did, does, and
ever shall.

ZSEDELY:    And he was charming, too. But you didn't say that about
Shakespeare. You said that about Balzac, and, and that's what you said
about Proust, but you didn't say that about Shakespeare.

KEROUAC:    About Shakespeare?

TWARDOWICZ: That's right, you didn't.

KEROUAC:    When he was a teenager, he was raped under an apple tree.

TWARDOWICZ: By whom?

KEROUAC:    He used to go down and get drunk under an apple tree on
Stratford-upon-Avon River, Stratford town upon Avon River in England. In
comes a woman called Ann Hathaway, and she does hath a way, you know.

TWARDOWICZ: Hathaway? I was going to ask you a question. Who was he raped
by, a man or a woman?

KEROUAC:    By a woman called Ann Hathaway! And she doth have, she doth,
Ann did have, no, how do you say that? Ann hath a way! She raped him, then
she screwed his brother Edmund Shakespeare.

TWARDOWICZ: Is that when...

KEROUAC:    She got him a child from Edmund called Hamnet.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, is that when he turned to writing?

KEROUAC:    Yes.
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TWARDOWICZ: After he got raped?

KEROUAC:    Then he hitchhiked to London.

TWARDOWICZ: Then he had nothing left after that?

KEROUAC:    Then Hamnet died; Hamlet comes from Hamnet.

TWARDOWICZ: Is that why Shakespeare wrote after that?

KEROUAC:    See, I know all the secret scholars of England. I went around. 
I didn't go to Oxford yet; I'm gonna go lecture at Oxford.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack.

KEROUAC: Have shoes thrown at me.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, is that...

KEROUAC:    I'll bring back a whole boatload of shoes, sell 'em wholesale.

TWARDOWICZ: Your shoes don't fit? No. To ask you another question, is that
why Shakespeare wrote, because he got bored after this rape, in a sense? Is
that why you write, because you're bored?

KEROUAC: Any guy's a teenager who gets drunk under an apple tree and is
lying in the grass under an apple tree, beside the lambs and the river...

TWARDOWICZ: Well you said originally you write because you're bored.

KEROUAC:    Then he gets raped by Ann Hathaway, and then his brother lays
his wife, and gives her a son called Hamnet, who's supposed to be his son,
so he hitchhikes to London, and he holds horses outside the theatre. They
say, "Willie! Hold those horses tight, here comes Lord Gray." Lord Gray
comes in, "Ha! Ha! What play we have tonight?" You know, maybe a play by
Ben Jonson. Finally, they say, "Willie, can you come in here and help us
write, rewrite, the second act? Can you write?" He says, "Yes!" Comes in
and rewrites the second act. "Willie, will you come and write the whole
damn play?" He writes the whole damn play. He says, "Willie, will you go
home and write another play?" He goes home and writes KING LEAR, MACBETH,
and HAMLET in one year. One year. KING LEAR, MACBETH, and HAMLET he wrote
in one year.

TWARDOWICZ: But you said that's the reason you wrote, when you started
young, when you were a teenager. Because you were bored?

KEROUAC:    What?

TWARDOWICZ: You were bored? Remember?

KEROUAC:    Yeah! He's just like me. Me and Shakespeare?

TWARDOWICZ: You were bored, because that's the reason you started writing,
eleven years, twelve years of age? You said you were bored.

KEROUAC:    I don't know why Shakespeare started to write. I know why I
did. Bored. Didn't know what to do. I had to go out hit nine home runs. I
go out play a baseball game, hit nine home runs.

TWARDOWICZ: Nine home runs!

KEROUAC:    I'm telling you, nine home runs, with the kids, with the twelve
year old kids. They had to have me pitch.

TWARDOWICZ: You weren't up that many times at bat to hit nine home runs.

KEROUAC:    I'm the fastest ball this side of Detroit, and I beaned about
twelve kids.
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TWARDOWICZ: Don't tell me that, don't tell me that. That means you had to
be nine times at bat, you know.

KEROUAC:    I didn't mean to bean them, by the way. I had the fastest ball.
I was too big; I was strong.

TWARDOWICZ: You had the fastest balls?

KEROUAC:    They asked me to pitch! I hit the nine home runs, and I beaned
twelve kids! I had no control, I had no control over my fast ball.

TWARDOWICZ: I misunderstood. I thought you had the fastest balls in town.

KEROUAC:    I still have the fastest. I can throw a faster ball fast ball
than you can.

TWARDOWICZ: No you can't.

KEROUAC:    Well, we have to practice. I'm telling you -- I got a fast ball
[whistles). 

TWARDOWICZ: Now you're [stepping] in my league. I used to pitch, man.

KEROUAC:    I know, but you never saw me throw a fast ball.

TWARDOWICZ: I saw you throw.

KEROUAC:    An outfielder throwing a fast ball.

TWARDOWICZ: You just throw.

KEROUAC:    I can throw an outfield throw from one bounce in the middle of
the plate from way deep center.

TWARDOWICZ: You throw bull, you throw bull. Well. thart's not pitching,
though, that's not throwing the ball.

KEROUAC:    If I get on the mound and throw a ball like that, what are you
going to do?

TWARDOWICZ: I'll give you a bet. We're going to go out in the ball park.
I'm going to pitch to you one of these days.

KEROUAC:    Break our arms. Yeah, well, give me a bat.

TWARDOWICZ: And I'll strike you out.

KEROUAC:    I bet you will, yeah, 'cause I was always a sucker for curves.

TWARDOWICZ: I'm a good curve ball pitcher.

KEROUAC:    I don't like curves. You hand me a high hard one, and I'll show
you a 520 foot home run.

TWARDOWICZ: Okay, I'm glad you told me; I'll throw you curves.

KEROUAC:    I won't hit that; I'll hit goodly groundsters.
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KEROUAC:    You still recording this insanity?

ZSEDELY:    Now here I come up with another question. You are one of the
most travelled writers.

KEROUAC:    Why don't you turn it off while I go take a leak?

ZSEDELY:    Sure, go ahead.

KEROUAC:    You got the thing on?

ZSEDELY:    Yes, yes.

KEROUAC:    Carl Sandburg. When I was twenty-eight years old, my book was
first published in New York, they made me put on a tuxedo with a white tie,
white shirt, you know, black tuxedo, rented. I go to a big party, with all
beautiful models, and there's Carl Sandburg wearing a tuxedo with big white
hair going like this, puts  his arm around me, says, "Ahhhhhhhhh! jack!
You're just like me." I say, "Why?" He says, "I used to hitchhike through
Illinois,  Indiana, I was a hobo." See, I was a hobo too, you know. And I
said you know that I'm writing a new poem called [sings] Hop a freight 
train out of Montana/ My father was dyin' of misery. He said, "Change the
word 'misery' to 'pleurisy'!" [Sings] My father was dyin' of pleurisy.
Anyway~ he lives in Flatrock, North Carolina with his old wife and has
goats, and he eats goat milk, goat cheese, and that's why he's supposed to
be so healthy, you know, ninety years old and everything. Goat milk.

ZSEDELY:    Is that right? Tell me, you traveled so much in the United
States, didn't you travel in other countries too?

KEROUAC Yes, I went to Morocco, [Magreb?,] France, and England.

ZSEDELY:    In France too?

KEROUAC:    Paris, Marseilles.

ZSEDELY:    When were you there?

KEROUAC:    Aix en Province, Marseilles, Aix en Province, Avignon, Paris,
Londres.

ZSEDELY:    When were you there?

KEROUAC: '57, passing through real fast, with no money.

ZSEDELY: Did you hitchhike there, too?

KEROUAC I tried to hitchhike in France. I tried to hitchhike out of
Marseilles towards Avignon, no rides. So I walked into an old church, and
stood inside of a sixth century baptiserie. While the boys and girls were
singing the most beautiful medieval carols, and 1 cried. Then I bought a
long bread, about this long, and put it under my arm with the rucksack, and
went out hitchhiking. All the little French bastards went by so I hailed
down a bus outside of Avignon outside of Marseilles outside of Aix en
ProvinCe I got a ride to Avignon. Bought a railroad ticket from Avignon to
Paris. Had a whole Sunday afternoon to spend up and down the boulevards of
Avignon, and I saw the horror of Flaubert's horror, and the horror of des
musees, and the horror of des provinces, la morte de les provinces de
France, de l'apres midi dimanche. Sunday afternoon in the French provinces
could drive anybody crazy, except then when I bought an ice cream cone and
I started to lick my ice cream cone, three teenage girls come up and said,
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in French, thinking I couldn't understand French, "Mais, il y est trop
bel." What did I do? Nothin'! Je n'ai fais rien. I didn't do nothin'. There
were these three girls sayin', "He's too beautiful." 'Cause I was
beautiful, then, see, I was thin. So I said, "Ah!" I said, "Think I'll go
have a vermouth at the cafe in Avignon." Picked up the local newspaper. The
local newspaper had a big story about a big clown who had left Avignon
twenty-five years ago, a circus clown, and was now back. So I read the
whole story about the life story of this clown. Then I walked through the
back streets of Avignon, and I saw some red shoes floating in water in a
gutter. And the wind was blowing, the mistral, mistral wind that annoyed
Van Gogh.

ZSEDELY:    Comes down from the Alps, no?

KEROUAC:    Is that where it comes from? I thought it came from the ocean -
- the Mediterranean.

ZSEDELY:    Now wait a minute. I may, excuse me, I mix it up.

KEROUAC:    I don't know where it comes from.

ZSEDELY:    The mistral is southern; that comes from the Mediterranean.

KEROUAC:    Anyway, blows dust, the Pont d'Avignon and all that shit, the
Rhone River. I got on a train from Avignon to Paris, arriving at Paris at
dawn. Got off the train at Gare de Lyon, you know Paris, huh? First thing I
saw in Paris was an elegant Negro gentleman walking by with a homburg hat,
cane, and a briefcase. That's the first thing I saw. Then I got out on the
street, I looked in every direction. There were these magnificent, what
would you call those things? I used to know what Balzac used to call those.
Anyway, apartment houses, not the new apartment houses, the old ones,
ornate venetian tenements, in every direction in miles and miles, and the
statue of Danton pointing nowhere, another Statue of Robespierre, pointing
nowhere! A statue of Marat, pointing nowhere! A statue of Cordet, pointing
nowhere! [Laughter] I'm crazy. So I went down to a little bar, on the
Boulevard St. Germain, I suppose, and I was waiting for all these beautiful
young girls with berets, who come from Sorbonne Law School. Come around
reading their law books say, "Hey, would you parla d'avec moi?" Talk to me?
One of them did talk to me; made a date to meet later. I said, "Je t'aime."
Oh boy, yeah, when I go to Paris. I was about old enough to be her
grandfather.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, you're not that old. You're not even that old.

KEROUAC:    She was ugly as sin anyway.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, that makes a difference, then.

KEROUAC:    So then I went to the Cafe Bonaparte, Place St. Germain, and I
sat in the sun with the well-to-do teenage American painters saying, "Look
what I did here!" I said, "Great! Let me do one." Millions of girls started
to sit around me. I was in my element, my glory, all the girls were coming.
Ha! Here comes Gregory Corso. "Kerouac, every time I see you you're
surrounded by girls, surrounded by girls, blah, blab, blah, blah." And he
ruined the whole thing.

TWARDOWICZ: Is he jealous or what?

KEROUAC:    Of course he is. Sure he's jealous. He broke up the whole
thing.

TWARDOWICZ: Ah, that's a shame. All those girls.
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KEROUAC:    Yeah.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you can only take one at a time anyway.

KEROUAC:    He had a girl called Mimi with him. Her real name was Mimi.
Mimi couldn't speak English except, "Dit a Gregory," tell Gregory, "que je
l'aime." I said, "Gregory, this Parisian girl of yours says that she loves
you.' He says, "Tell her that I only want to screw the stars." Say, "Mimi,
Gregory dit qu'il veut seulement faire l'amour avec des etoiles."

TWARDOWICZ: Only want to screw the stars?

KEROUAC:    Yeah, he said, I had to translate these weird poems back and
forth.

TWARDOWICZ: You should have told him his pecker's not that big.

ZSEDELY: They sound like two G.I.'s in the room.

TWARDOWICZ: I know, that's the whole point.

DAVE ROBERTS:     How come you don't have an act like that?

KEROUAC:    I'll tell you why, because after I left Gregory and Mimi I was
walking down the road Boulevard Beaumarchais, walking down the Boulevard
Beaumarchais, and a woman comes up to me in a mink coat perfume all over,
she says, "Voulez-vous un petit moment?" "Mademoiselle, je pense que je
n'ai assez d'argent." La raison que j'ai dit ca, the reason that I said
that is before that happened I was walking through Reu Clignacourt in
Montmartre. Nobody can pronounce that word except a Frenchman. That famous
street in Montmartre -- Clignacourt, Clignacourt.

ZSEDELY:    Clignacourt?

KEROUAC:    Clignacourt! The main street in Montmartre -- Clignacourt, La
Rue Clignacourt. Il y a une peine grosse Italienne in the doorway. A
beautiful Italian broad in the doorway with slacks, you know. I said, "Pia
... ta ta ta boom!" And I'm out. Two minutes. Two minutes.

TWARDOWICZ: You did?

KEROUAC:    Yeah.

TWARDOWICZ: What she do to you?

KEROUAC:    She took me to the house.

TWARDOWICZ: Two minutes? Pretty good.

KEROUAC:    So then this other woman comes up, "Would you like a pretty
little [moment] in a fur coat?" and I had nothing else.

TWARDOWICZ: If you had nothing else you should have told her, "Give me the
fur coat and I'll screw that."

KEROUAC:    No, I didn't want a woman just then, but I think that was the
best woman in Montmartre. So I go to all the motel rooms again une chambre,
"Complete! Complete! Complete!" Everything was complet, closed. This is for
them fifty years from now; they're going to learn how to go to France. So I
go turn on the faucet, start to wash my face, finally get a room in a
couple of Turkish pimps' hotel. Turkish pimps -- two pimps from Turkey. The
faucet is talking Cockney talk.

TWARDOWICZ: What did they do to you?
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KEROUAC:    The water from the faucet is going, "Oi say there, you're
talking Cockney." From there I go to London. Next day I was in London. I go
into London there's the most darling blond on earth going like this with
her finger. "Come here, Ducks," coming from the doorway of Soho. "I don't
have any money." I didn't have any money. Didn't have any money.

TWARDOWICZ: Didn't you have money in your belt?

KEROUAC:    No, I didn't have any more money.

TWARDOWICZ: How come? You have money in your belt all the time. I know
about you.

KEROUAC:    I didn't have no more money then.

TWARDOWICZ: He had money.

KEROUAC:    That was 95 stringbeans.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah. You had money; you know that.

KEROUAC:    No I didn't.

TWARDOWICZ: He hides his money in his belt.

KEROUAC:    I only had enough money to get a room in Picadilly Circus on
the top floor of the hotel, above the top floor, in the attic. Up in the
attic on Saturday night I go to bed. When I wake up Sunday morning open up
my windows the maid comes in brings me a stack of toast this high with
marmalade and the carillons all the churches in London are going Dee da da
da da dee da dong! Dee da da da da dee da dong! [laughs]

TWARDOWICZ: Orange marmalade, beautiful. Orange marmalade.

KEROUAC:    Orange marmalade, certainly. And the carillons of the churches
going Dee da dee dee dee dee dee dong! So it was Sunday and on Good Friday
afternoon I went to St. Paul's Cathedral to see a performance of Johann
Sebastian Bach's St. Matthew's Passion, as sung by a special choir, a boys'
choir, a women's choir, the full orchestra, and the organ of St. Paul's
Cathedral in London, which was not hit by Hitler's bombs. But all around
the cathedral -- rubble.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, guess who's on. Listen, Jack, guess who's on.

KEROUAC:    Gerry Mulligan. I know everything.

TWARDOWICZ: And who?

KEROUAC:    Gerry Mulligan and who? Holy Christ!

TWARDOWICZ: Great. Listen, listen.

KEROUAC:    [I think] it's shit.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh no, come on: this one's great.

KEROUAC:    I do! You have to erase that. All right, you keep that. These
Hungarians sneak up on you.

TWARDOWICZ: Tell me about orange marmalade.

KEROUAC:    I never met a Hungarian.

TWARDOWICZ: I have. So?

KEROUAC:    You sneak up on me. At first I didn't like it.

TWARDOWICZ: They're human beings.
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KEROUAC:    Yeah, but they're more than that; they sneak up on you.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, you know how orange marmalade is made?

KEROUAC:    How is orange marmalade made?

TWARDOWICZ: Well, this one chick looked at the other chick, you know, and
the Momma hen laid an orange. So one chick says to the other, "Look at the
orange mama laid!"

KEROUAC:    Oh! ho-oh, yeah. Oh, that's corny. He always has these corny
jokes. Remember that, students, fifty years from now. I bet everybody'll
laugh at that fifty years from now.

ZSEDELY:    They will think it's a new joke, I bet.

KEROUAC:    I got on the S.S. New Amsterdam, sailing out of Southampton. 

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, you went on that one. I was on that one coming back from
Europe.

KEROUAC:    I waltzed into the goddamn dining room, and I only had one pair
of pants, my blue jeans. I come waltzing into the dining room, all these
people are exquisitely dressed, and this is only 3rd class. [whistles] 

ZSEDELY:    They are British, probably.

KEROUAC:    Dutch ship, from New Amsterdam. All the people from New
Amsterdam, New Amsterdam.

TWARDOWICZ: What year was that?

KEROUAC:    [in Dutch accent] Going to Minnesota to see their relatives.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, what year was that, because my wife and I came back on
the same ship.

KEROUAC:    '57, spring.

TWARDOWICZ: No, we went earlier. We went on the Holland-America line,
that's it. The New Amsterdam is their flag ship.

KEROUAC:    And a big one.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    Which one were you on? The Rotterdam I suppose?

TWARDOWICZ: No, we went on the, we went on, we came back on the New
Amsterdam.

KEROUAC:    Well, the same one -- a big rolling stupid ship.

TWARDOWICZ: It was a new one we went back on, I mean we went to Europe on.

KEROUAC:    Good ship, good food. Boy was the food good.

TWARDOWICZ: And they have no classes. You know, it's what they call one
class.

KEROUAC:    Not the one I was on. There was three classes.

TWARDOWICZ: No, well, the New Amsterdam has it, you know, but all the
others have classes.

KEROUAC:    Anyway, I walked into the dining room and the waiter set me
down with a beautiful German girl and two laughing German boys and there's
me and  they're all well dressed and Hee! Hee! having a big time. And the 
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waiter brings the menu and says, "What will you have?" So I said, "Jesus,
God, I could eat the very menu." The menu was good enough to eat, you know.
Salmon, avec la sauce, boy what a menu. [whistles] Filet mignon, salmon
steak [whistles] whatever they call it, what do they say? Anyway, the
Italian waiter looks at me, says, "Make up your mind." The German boy turns
to me and says, [German accent] "I would not take that from a waiter if I
were you." God. He says, "We take too much from these people." Hoo! Hoo!
Hoo! I said, "Wait a minute, wait a minute. I'm an American beatnik! I
don't care." He said, "American never take that," he says, "don't take
that." I says, "All right." Then they moved me to another table. But the
German boy was my friend all the way across the ocean. When we left in New
York, it was in New York harbor, he says, "Where is the Statue of Liberty?!
We want to take a picture of it." I said, "Boy, it's right  there."
"Where?" And he takes a picture. "Listen, where are you going?" He says,
"I'm going to Minnesota to be a mining engineer." I liked that guy too. The
Germans always liked me, by the way. Every time, every time.

ZSEDELY:    Jack, who was your German publisher?

KEROUAC:    Rowohlt Verlag.

ZSEDELY:    That is most in paperback, it's paperback or hardcover?

KEROUAC:    Hardcover. Lots in paperback; they're all over. I'm telling
you, Hungary bought my book last month.

ZSEDELY:    Which one, On the Road?

KEROUAC:    Yeah, On the Road I think. I don't know if they made it into
paper. State publications!

ZSEDELY:    Yeah, probably that.

Kerouac sings with Twardowicz to record in background:

Why do you have / What I lack myself?
Now I even have / To scratch my back myself.
Once I was happy; / Now I'm forlorn again,
With not even one babe / To hold my hand.

TWARDOWICZ: We're just jazz musicians.

Both sing again:

Whoever cares in heaven again? / Who'll tell me that
My heart will know / If ever ever mine.

KEROUAC:    That's Stan Getz.

TWARDOWICZ: Beautiful song.

KEROUAC:    You know, I never heard this.

TWARDOWICZ: I know that.

KEROUAC:    [sings] Now I'm forlorn again.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, forlorn again.

KEROUAC:    [sings] To think that I believe in, be born again. He was part
Swedish, Swedish.
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TWARDOWICZ: He's American; he's not Swedish. He's not Swedish.

KEROUAC:    Well, he's Swedish descent.

TWARDOWICZ: He's an American Jew!

KEROUAC:    Oh, Swedish!

TWARDOWICZ: He's not Swedish.

KEROUAC:    He went to Sweden, went to Sweden. Getz? G-e-t-z?

TWARDOWICZ: No he's not, no no.

KEROUAC:    Swedish. That's why he was born in Sweden. 

TWARDOWICZ: Swedish Jew?

KEROUAC:    I don't know if he's Jewish

TWARDOWICZ: He is Jewish!

KEROUAC:    That son of a bitch. He's the greatest.

TWARDOWICZ: He still plays great, yeah. He was born in Brooklyn.

KEROUAC:    Ah, but he's Swedish.

TWARDOWICZ: No, he's not Swedish. Maybe he married a Swedish girl.

KEROUAC:    Maybe that.

[Kerouac drums to the next song]

TWARDOWICZ: This is a new tape.

DAVE ROBERTS:     That's a most peculiar thing.

KEROUAC:    It scared the cat. It could scare a cat.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, Miklos is talking to you.

ZSEDELY:    You really heard these ...

KEROUAC:    You know what's in there? The witch I bought the house from.
When I went there to buy that house she was burning dolls in a bonfire out
in the yard in the driveway there in front of the barn. And I said, "What
the hell is that? This is what I don't like." And we saw these great big
dolls, burning.

DAVE ROBERTS      There was a real doll next door.

KEROUAC:    But that man who was married to that woman jumped over the
fence one day with the complete works of Cassanova's confessions. So later
he reads that funny stuff. So I went over there, got drunk with her.

TWARDOWICZ: With her?

KEROUAC:    Yeah, the witch who lives next door.

ZSEDELY:    Now, you really saw if there were any ghosts in the house?

KEROUAC:    She was lonely. She wanted me to talk to her.

ZSEDELY:    Were there any ghosts in the house?

KEROUAC:    There is a ghost that he knows about.

ZSEDELY:    In this Gilbert Street?

KEROUAC:    Are you recording this thing?
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ZSEDELY:    Yes.

KEROUAC:    There is in 34 Gilbert Street, where now Mr. David Roberts
lives.

ZSEDELY:    And where you lived earlier.

KEROUAC:    He bought the house from me in 1958, 1959. There is a
poltergeist in the dining room cupboard, which was left there by a previous
witch. You see, Northport is full of witches. On Halloween night, when I
get high, I go out in the yard with my cat, his tail goes up, arched back
rises up, pshoooo! He runs away. I look around, I see ghosts everywhere ...
at the sign of the cross.

TWARDOWICZ: So you mean you're the son of a witch?

KEROUAC:    I told all the ghosts, "Go back to your graves! It's only on
Halloween night, for God's sakes." All Soul's Night -- there are also
Indian ghosts with great red, I mean blue headdresses and long brown hawk-
noses.

ZSEDELY:    In Northport?

KEROUAC:    Yes, this is a very ghostly town.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, how come you live here?

ZSEDELY:    How many ghosts did you meet here? How many ghosts did you meet
here?

TWARDOWICZ: How come you live here?

KEROUAC:    I'm not afraid of ghosts.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, is that why you like the town?

KEROUAC     No. Its just, uh, oh! Why do I like this town?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    Because I went all the way out to the Hamptons, I went down to
Freeport and all the places around Freeport, shitport, all over. Talk flat,
cool railroad, people screaming, great schools.

TWARDOWICZ: A side show.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, it's a side show. You come up here, it's a little
mountain style, the little mountains, and little hills. There's nothing
here but trees and ghosts.

TWARDOWICZ: It's a nice village, too.

KEROUAC:    This is a real village, by the way, ain't it? He came from
Levittown.

ZSEDELY:    Earlier you mentioned it looks like New England where you came
from?

KEROUAC:    It looks a lot like New England, yeah. Looks like New England,
yeah.

ZSEDELY:    You grew up there, no?

KEROUAC:    Sure.

TWARDOWICZ: What was the name of this town you lived in? Boy, he told me
stories about that town.
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KEROUAC:    Lowell, Massachusetts.

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////

TWARDOWICZ: You know his father used to run a gambling house and pool
tables, very friendly, with George Arliss, W.C. Fields.

ZSEDELY:    No!

TWARDOWICZ: Yes.

KEROUAC:    When I was a little child in my crib this great big ugly
bastard looked over me into my crib saying, "Coochee, coochee, coochee,
coochee."

TWARDOWICZ: Who was it?

KEROUAC:    W.C. Fields. "Coochee, coochee, coochee, coochee, coochee."
[laughs] Oh I would love that any day now. [laughter]

TWARDOWICZ: He's dead now, you know.

KEROUAC:    Of course. George Burns also.

TWARDOWICZ: George Burns, without Gracie?

KEROUAC:    Without Gracie. Gracie was in Boston.

TWARDOWICZ: I knew that he played cards like mad.

KEROUAC:    And he used to beat them, too.

TWARDOWICZ: No kidding. Yeah, but your mother and you told no once the one
thing you had against your father was that he was too much or a gambler and
lost all your money.

KEROUAC:    He lost the money on the horses.

TWARDOWICZ: On the horses?

KEROUAC:    On the race horses, at the racetrack.

TWARDOWICZ: Not cards?!

KEROUAC:    Not cards, no. He was tops as a card player.

TWARDOWICZ: You told me a very good story, I remember, about him on his
death bed.

KEROUAC:    The horses -- nobody can beat the horses.

TWARDOWICZ: Remember? What was the message he gave you?

KEROUAC:    Life is too long?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    Life is too long.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC:    And take care of my wife.

T; Yeah.

KEROUAC:    He told me to take care of his wife, my mother.

T:    Yeah, also didn't he take you to Boston to see some of the early
stage players when you were a teenager?

KEROUAC:    Yeah. George Arliss. Yes sir, all doozies. What do you mean?

TWARDOWICZ: I'm going to put some jazz on.

KEROUAC:    Are you playing that now?
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TWARDOWICZ: No. What?

KEROUAC:    That recording.

TWARDOWICZ: Sure, why not?

KEROUAC:    Well now, you interview him about painting.

ZSEDELY:    Oh, I will interview him.

TWARDOWICZ: That's later.

KEROUAC:    Oh, you're not doing that till later. You're interviewing me
now.

DAVE ROBERTS:     I'd like to know one thing, Jack. What do you think about
being King of the Beatniks?

KEROUAC:    Well, you know I never was a beatnik, doncha? 

DAVE ROBERTS:     We know that.

KEROUAC:    Do you know what a beatnik is?

ZSEDELY:    I heard something said before, but I missed it.

KEROUAC:    Usually some guy who says, "I hate my father. I hate my
mother," So they leave home in Indiana and they come to New York. They
write a line of poetry, type it up in a great big expensive five dollar
binding book, put it under their arm, put on sandals, grow a little goatee,
walk down the street and say they're poets. It's just a kind, of a fad. It
was invented by the press. Listen, if I'm a beatnik, I'm a railroad
brakeman, merchant marine deckhand in war time. Beatniks don't do those
things. They don't work! They don't get jobs. I did, and now I can't get a
job. Except as a mechanic's helper, maybe. I can paint. I'm gonna teach
you!

TWARDOWICZ: Teach him what?

KEROUAC:    Paint! Bring out the canvas, I'm gonna show you how to paint!

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, you're going to do a pieta again.

KEROUAC:    And I mean it, a pieta. I'm going to do you a picture of Christ
being taken down from the cross by Mary and St. Peter, and St. John, and
Martha, with Judas hanging in tho background.

TWARDOWICZ: Hanging in the background?

KEROUAC:    You think I can't do it? And it'll be clear as day. And it'll
say INRI.

TWARDOWICZ: What does it really mean, I-N-R-I-S? Yeah, I was raised as a
Catholic and I remember it. What does it mean?

ZSEDELY:    I-N-R-S?

TWARDOWICZ: R-I-S.

ZSEDELY:    Iesus Nazarenus, Rex Iudaeorum.

KEROUAC:    What?

ZSEDELY:    Iesus Nazarenus, Rex Iudaeorum.

KEROUAC AND TWARDOWICZ: Jesus of Nazarene, King of the Jews. Yes. Yeah.

TWARDOWICZ: Has your question been answered?

ZSEDELY:    Oh yes, with these beatniks yet, now.

KEROUAC:    What is a beatnik, Stanley?
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TWARDOWICZ: I don't know any.

KEROUAC:    Of course you've met some. What are they? They're just plain
phonies, phonies walking around.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, they are phonies.

KEROUAC:    Talking to painters and writers. They hang around. They say
that they're painters and writers too, but they're not!

TWARDOWICZ: They're not, no.

ZSEDELY:    But they're very often, the press calls even your writing
beatnik writing.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, the King of the Beatniks.

ZSEDELY:    Oh is he? But it wouldn't be according to you, is it?

KEROUAC:    They said that. I didn't say that.

ZSEDELY:    They said that. Never called yourself a beatnik.

KEROUAC:    I wrote about them! A few of them, by the way. I wrote mostly
about hipsters and a few other people.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, how did the word evolve -- beatnik? Was it beatitude, as
you said?

KEROUAC:    No, no. First it was Beat Generation.

TWARDOWICZ: Beat Generation.

KEROUAC:    Then Sputnik went up, remember?

TWARDOWICZ: Beat-nik.

KEROUAC:    Then they called it beatnik.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, but you had a better word for it-beatitude.

KEROUAC:    That's what I thought of it.

TWARDOWICZ: That's even better -- beatitude.

ZSEDELY:    Oh, Beatitude.

KEROUAC:    Blessed. All these little kids that I knew were all blessed. We
used to play with each other in deserts.

TWARDOWICZ: In deserts? You mean like a dry run.

KEROUAC:    Listen, Neal Cassady and Allen Ginsberg knelt on the road in
Texas, in the desert, in the middle of the night, couldn't get a ride, so
they knelt on the road, like this, holding each other like this, praying,
not for rides. Bless you, bless me. I wasn't there.

TWARDOWICZ: Bless who?

KEROUAC:    Each other.

TWARDOWICZ: Did they get the rides?

KEROUAC:    See, if I had been there, would have said, "Come on now, let's
not get sentimental."

TWARDOWICZ: Exactly, I agree.

KEROUAC:    But they were doing it [weeps]. They were genuine...

TWARDOWICZ: Beatniks.
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KEROUAC:    No. Genuine...

TWARDOWICZ: Beatitudes.

KEROUAC:    Genuine American hipster writers.

TWARDOWICZ: Hipster writers.

KEROUAC:    I would say 'hipster,' now the reason why I can't say 'hipster'
is because Mailer jumped on that. Mailer. "Kerouac is a beatnik and I'm a
hipster." He's a hipster 'cause he goes to watch boxing matches. And then
he has a picture taken of him in Esquire magazine, standing in a corner
ready to take on any American novelist. I'm telling you, if he ever wants
to have a fight with me. I'd get mad.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you know what would happen between the two of you, don't
you? Like nobody would win and nobody would lose.

KEROUAC: I would win and I would go to prison.

TWARDOWICZ: I told you the story -- I clipped him once accidentally.

KEROUAC:    He's full of shit. Excuse me.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, that's beside the point.

ZSEDELY:    This reminds me of an earlier ...

KEROUAC:    I never never never never fought anybody yet, unless they were
hurting a friend of mine, and then when they're hurting a friend of mine I
lose my mind and their fathers have to drag me off their backs. But if
they're hitting me I don't care.

ZSEDELY:    This thing with Mailer, of being ready for ...

KEROUAC:    A fight!

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, he has a question.

ZSEDELY:    This being ready for a fight.

KEROUAC:    What?

ZSEDELY     This being ready for a fight, reminds me of an earlier
generation.

KEROUAC:    I'm not looking for a fight!

ZSEDELY:    No, not you, somebody else, but reminds mc of an earlier
generation, when two writers almost got into a fight or according to some
witnesses did.

TWARDOWICZ: You mean Hemingway?

TWARDOWICZ: Yes. Ohhh.

KEROUAC:    [Laughs] You mean Hemingway and Max Eastman. Little Max
Eastman? He says [high voice], "Stop doing this stuff, Hemingway!" Started
hitting Hemingway, Hemingway fell backwards. What the hell those two
bastards doing? All Hemingway had to do was swoosh! He'd go right out the
window of Scribners. Hemingway didn't want to hit a little guy like that!

TWARDOWICZ: Hemingway was not that much of a he-man the way you think he
was.

KEROUAC:    Well, he wasn't going to fight a little guy like that.
Hemingway was six foot four.

TWARDOWICZ: That's beside the point.

KEROUAC:    And this guy was 5'4".

TWARDOWICZ: But I still think he was a coward.

KEROUAC:    Hemingway? No.

TWARDOWICZ: No, I think he was. I think he was. Don't you think he was a
coward as a writer?
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KEROUAC:    I think he was a coward for liking to see bulls killed.

TWARDOWICZ: Okay. Don't you think he was a coward as a writer?

KEROUAC:    When I went to see a bullfight I said, "Hmmm."

TWARDOWICZ: What do you think of him as a writer?

KEROUAC:    Killing an animal?

TWARDOWICZ: I don't think much of him as a writer.

TWARDOWICZ: There you are, see? Exactly what I'm trying to say... And in a
way I think he was, like he wasn't in a sense writing to his full
potential, to what he possibly could do.

KEROUAC:    Yeah, but if Mailer comes on now, like he's in the corner of
the ring in the Esquire magazine, and he's going to take on all comers,
like James Jones? he's going to take on in a fight in a ring?

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you don't put it on a level...

KEROUAC:    James Jones?

TWARDOWICZ: Well, yeah.

KEROUAC:    Phew! Or me even. Or you!

TWARDOWICZ: You better be careful!

KEROUAC:    And then, so then he writes a novel for Esquire magazine and he
gets millions of dollars because he puts on this big pose, he rents out
Carnegie Hall to say he's a two-fisted left winger. Left winger.

TWARDOWICZ: I think that's a very good description.

ZSEDELY:    Probably he would make as good a writer as Cassius Clay a poet.

KEROUAC:    Cassius Clay would take all of us here, and go out in the
window.

ZSEDELY:    In poetry?

KEROUAC:    In fighting.

ZSEDELY:    Yeah, I know, but in poetry?

KEROUAC:    He's not a poet -- he's a limericker, limericker. He's a
limericker, limericker. Limericker. [Laughter] I saw a girl one day/ Out on
the bay/ She makes it fine. You know, limericks. And she had nice hair/ And
I was bare. Limericks. That's a limerick. He makes them up as he goes
along.

TWARDOWICZ: In fact I read today in the New York Times where Rutgers, they
have a part of their campus which they're thinking  of calling Kilmer
Campus.

KEROUAC:    Oh no, Whitman Campus.

TWARDOWICZ: No, Kilmer.

KEROUAC:    Joyce Kilmer?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah. So they decided against it. You know why? Because a
person also unfortunately felt he was not a great poet.

KEROUAC:    Who?

TWARDOWICZ: Kilmer.

KEROUAC:    Well, he wasn't.
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TWARDOWICZ: He wasn't. I agree with you about "Trees."

KEROUAC:    Listen, there was a bridge built in Philadelphia, it was
supposed to be called Walt Whitman Bridge.

TWARDOWICZ: I know.

KEROUAC:    They said, "We will not call it Walt Whitman Bridge, because
Walt Whitman was a queer. Therefore we will call it the Joyce Kilmer
Bridge." [Whispers] And Joyce Kilmer was also a queer.

TWARDOWICZ: No, no.

D. ROBERTS: Well, he died fighting for his country, though.

KEROUAC:    Whitman was a nurse, nursing Confederate, Yankee troops.

TWARDOWICZ: Wet nurse.

KEROUAC:    Whitman.

TWARDOWICZ; Wet nurse.

KEROUAC:    Male nurse.

TWARDOWICZ: Wet nurse. Oh, excuse me.

KEROUAC:    They changed the name from Walt Whitman Bridge to Joyce Kilmer
Bridge because Walt Whitman was a queer. But Joyce Kilmer was a hundred
times worse.

//////////////////////////////////////////////

TWARDOWICZ: But Jack, this was not in Philadelphia.

KEROUAC:    I know.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, this was not in Philadelphia.

ZSEDELY:    Where was it?

TWARDOWICZ: This was in New Jersey. What's the name of the nearest town in
New Jersey? Trenton, New Jersey. Trenton.

ZSEDELY:    This is possible, because Kilmer was also from New Jersey,

TWARDOWICZ: Well, actually, the Catholic Church, but I shouldn't say that.

DAVE ROBERTS: Is this where you come from when I see you walking up the
street at eight o'clock every day?

KEROUAC:    No, I come here once a month.

TWARDOWICZ: He pays me a visitation, as they say. You know, a visitation.

KEROUAC:    ... destroy you.

TWARDOWICZ: You couldn't, Jack. You couldn't destroy me. Jack, you're the
last one to destroy me.

KEROUAC:    You ain't just whistling dixie.

TWARDOWICZ: Okay, you ready for another beer?

KEROUAC:    All right. What is your next question, Mr. Hungary?

ZSEDELY:    On my next question. We talked about Hemingway just now; what
about the other ones who were in this century, like Lewis?

KEROUAC:    Sinclair Lewis.

ZSEDELY:    Dreiser.
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KEROUAC:    I like Sinclair Lewis.

TWARDOWICZ: You do?

KEROUAC:    Oh boy. You ever read him?

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah!

KEROUAC:    Mainstreet, Babbitt, Dodsworth, Arrowsmith.

TWARDOWICZ: I think he was kind of in front of his time, that's true. But
you were talking about Melville before.

KEROUAC:    Well, Melville. Now the 19th century American writers were much
greater. There's only one 20th century American writer who could compare to
Melville, Whitman -- Wolfe.

TWARDOWICZ: Who?

KEROUAC:    Thomas Wolfe.

ZSEDELY:    Yes, he could.

TWARDOWICZ: But why don't you tell them about Thomas Wolfe?

KEROUAC:    Talk about him? He's anti-Semitic!

TWARDOWICZ: So are you, so are you. So what's the difference.

KEROUAC:    Well, he said so.

TWARDOWICZ: He didn't say it in print.

KEROUAC:    Yes he did.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, you didn't say it in print.

KEROUAC:    No, I didn't. Doesn't bother me.

TWARDOWICZ: It shouldn't.

KEROUAC:    Why?

TWARDOWICZ: Because you love jazz too much.

KEROUAC:    Well he wasn't really anti-Semitic. Actually the Jews think
he's anti-Semitic. He said, "... the lovely long-necked Jewish ladies
coming into the theatre with their short-necked Jewish millionaire."
Everybody's not a millionaire Jew, you know.

TWARDOWICZ: He was describing a situation.

KEROUAC:    They're not all rich, you know.

TWARDOWICZ: That's true.

KEROUAC:    No, but actually Wolfe has been put down by the Jewish critics
of America. 

TWARDOWICZ: He was.

ZSEDELY:    Yes.

KEROUAC:    Has been and is being put down now. He's the only spirit of any
dimension like real talkin' in the whole country since Melville. Lewis was
writing about a little bit of this, and Fitzgerald a little bit of that.
Hemingway a little bit of that. But Wolfe, he said, "Put your ear to the
ground at night in America and listen to thunderous hooves of the
Blackfoot, the Indian. Hear the great railroad train." Ooh, he could hear
everything when he put his ear to the ground.
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KEROUAC:    Yeah.

/////////////////////////////////////////////

TWARDOWICZ: Well, so it's not the blackness, like it needs a lot of light,
as you say, but in fact what they have, what they call just regular light
that you have in your livingroom. Better in fact.

KEROUAC:    Why is that an homage to Franz Kline? With the blue things
going up?

///////////////////////////////////////////////
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SCHWANER:   Then there isn't any God.

TWARDOWICZ: There isn't, no.

KEROUAC:    So he's an atheist.

TWARDOWICZ: No!

SCHWANER:   You have to be an atheist.

TWARDOWICZ: No, I don't have to be an atheist.

KEROUAC:    His wife told him.

SCHWANER:   I would have to be an atheist and so would you.

KEROUAC:    You should have seen a picture of his father. His father was in
Detroit in 1922, sittin' there, a little Polack, a little blond Polack in a
big chair like a king's chair, surrounded by flowers ...

SCHWANER:   Four-leaf clovers, a rabbit's foot.

KEROUAC:    Somebody's wedding. His mother's wedding or something.

TWARDOWICZ: There were a lot of people.

KEROUAC:    Show him that picture. Great picture.

SCHWANER:   Isn't a Catholic going against his religion by carrying a
talisman?

///////////////////
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TWARDOWICZ: Why does it disturb you, for instance, that a person doesn't
believe?

KEROUAC:    You know what's gonna happen to you on your death bed?

TWARDOWICZ: I'll die.

KEROUAC:    You'll be crying. For your own dear profile in heaven.

TWARDOWICZ: No, no. I don't like my profile. I don't believe in heaven.

KEROUAC:    You'll be crying for your own dear profile. I think there's a
kind of Zen in heaven. In heaven! In heaven!

TWARDOWICZ: It is, and it isn't. I've read quite a bit of Zen.

KEROUAC:    Fifty years from now when they hear this record they'll say,
"That Jack knew what he was talking about." 

SCHWANER:   You don't know what you're talking about.

KEROUAC:    Well, I made it a little surrealistic there. I had a vision of
God. You know who it was? The only one in heaven. I did, and he looked like
me. But it wasn't me. It was you, it was him.

SCHWANER:   Did you ever see a picture of God?

KEROUAC:    He's not supposed to be pictured.

SCHWANER:   Did you ever see a picture of God?

KEROUAC:    Yeah, I've seen a picture of St. Joseph.

SCHWANER:   Did you ever see a picture of God?

KEROUAC:    Of Jesus?

SCHWANER:   God.

KEROUAC:    Oh God, drawn in the old catechism. 
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SCHWANER:   God.

KEROUAC:    Talkin' to Noah?

SCHWANER:   God.

KEROUAC:    Lookin' at a cloud, going Pfoooooooooo!

SCHWANER:   God.

KEROUAC:    Neptune, it was really Neptune.

SCHWANER:   No, God.

KEROUAC:    I've seen a picture of a guy blowin' his big lips out of heaven
goin' Pfoooooooooooo!

SCHWANER:   Did you ever see a picture of God?

KEROUAC:    He's not representational.

SCHWANER:   Why?

TWARDOWICZ: Ha! He hasn't answered.

KEROUAC:    That's a law in India; you can't draw a picture of Buddha.
Allen Ginsberg's mother saw a picture of God -- he's an old baldheaded guy,
an old baldheaded man.

TWARDOWICZ: He has seen a picture of God, because he has a kind of nice
holy picture over his bed, you know, and the rosary and the whole bit.
Beautiful, actually beautiful. Yeah, that's right, Jack, don't you?

KEROUAC:    Hah?

TWARDOWICZ: You do have a picture of God over your bed.

SCHWANER:   He has a picture of Jesus the child.

KEROUAC:    I have a Picture of Jesus the child.

TWARDOWICZ: And a rosary.

KEROUAC:    But not God. There's no picture of God.

TWARDOWICZ: Oh, there are pictures of God, who are what they call
representations
of what God is to the painter who painted them.

KEROUAC:    Jesus, Jesus, not God. Got you there.

TWARDOWICZ: No.

ZSEDELY:    I must say that I remember one picture on the ceiling of the
Sistine Chapel, where God is with the finger ...

KEROUAC:    That's Apollo or somebody.

TWARDOWICZ: No, no. That's God.

KEROUAC:    Apollo.

ZSEDELY:    No, no, that is God. He is supposed to be creating Adam.

KEROUAC:    That's Jesus, not God.

ZSEDELY:    God is creating Adam with a finger he is touching Adam's
finger. Remember that?

SCHWANER:   Oh, that one, yeah.
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KEROUAC:    I know what God looks like.

SCHWANER:   Dante too. He had the right idea of heaven and hell, too.

KEROUAC:    Ah! Now you're talking.

SCHWANER:   Well, we're getting into a different subject as far as Dante
goes.

KEROUAC:    But will you please listen to me? I know what God looks like.

TWARDOWICZ: Tell us.

KEROUAC:    You close your eyes. Look any direction you want. Then open
them. God is everything. And not only that, God is, close your eyes and
open them. Don't look at me; look at anything.

TWARDOWICZ: I could reverse it. God is everything, and God is nothing.

KEROUAC:    Ah-ha! That's what I was going to get to. 

TWARDOWICZ: Beat you to the punch.

KEROUAC:    Beat you to the punch?

TWARDOWICZ: I beat you to the punch.
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KEROUAC:    You close your eyes, look that way, that way, and you're gonna
see,  you're gonna see, like, let's say you're lookin' that way and you
think you'll see you are seeing God, but you're only seeing the Holy Ghost.

TWARDOWICZ: You know what I could do? For instance, I could close my eyes.

KEROUAC:    The Holy Ghost!

TWARDOWICZ: No!

KEROUAC:    Because all of this is ghostly.

DAVE ROBERTS:     Symbolic.

KEROUAC:    Symbolic in the eye. It's not symbolic, no. It's all measurable
down to unmeasurable protons, neutrons, atoms, and all that stuff, and
electromagnetic gravitational field glazing white shrouds 
everywhere -- it is the holy Ghost!

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, you don't believe in that, Jack.

KEROUAC:    That's the trouble with you, you're afraid of the Holy Ghost.
The Holy Ghost is here! Not me, not you, not him, not her, not him, not me,
not you, all of us, and everything all around in ten million directions up,
down, that way, that way, and all directions of space forever is the Holy
Ghost! It's a completely ghostly existence. For what reason? That I don't
know.

TWARDOWICZ: This I disagree with.

KEROUAC:    Although I do know. God wanted to amuse himself with a movie.
You know, to watch a movie. God's watchin' us. A funny movie.

ZSEDELY:    That sounds absurd.

TWARDOWICZ: Jack, in answer to that ...

KEROUAC:    You don't believe that? I'll go into a Protestant church
tomorrow in North Carolina and tell 'em!

TWARDOWICZ: In answer to this, I can close my eyes and you'll say, for
instance, you open your eyes you'll see God. This is not true. I can close
my eyes, and I open them, and whatever I see is me.

KEROUAC:    What do you mean, that post is you?

TWARDOWICZ: Yes, me, yeah.

KEROUAC:    Why?

TWARDOWICZ: Because nothing in life exists, nothing exists except in
relation to me.

KEROUAC:    That's Buddhism there, now. You couldn't see it unless it was
you. So why don't you put your head down and run into it?

TWARDOWICZ: I know I won't do it, because I don't exist.

SCHWANER:   Would you explain something to me please? How can you have mind
and matter? What is the difference between mind and letter?
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SCHWANER:   Can you have one without the other?

TWARDOWICZ: I haven't delved into it.

SCHWANER:   Oh, why not? Delve into it! How can you have matter without
mind? And mind without matter?

TWARDOWICZ: That's the same question like what is function and what is
form. Which comes first, you know, same thing again, you know. Yeah,
there's beer. Want more beer?

KEROUAC:    He stole all my beer.

TWARDOWICZ: Well, Jim will go get some.

SCHWANER:   I will like hell. I'm goin' home, I'm goin' to work tomorrow
morning.

KEROUAC:    I ain't finished yet.

SCHWANER:   I'm finished.

TWARDOWICZ: I'll go get some. I'll go get some.

KEROUAC:    All right, turn off the tape, and we're gonna start up again.
When I told you to put your head down and run into a post. And if you did
put your head down and run into the post and hurt yourself, it would also
only be imaginary, in time.

TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, but this has nothing to do with the idea of what I said.

KEROUAC:    In eternity it would be an imaginary bang on the head against
an imaginary post. Get that? You're not listening. You're listening to
atheists!

TWARDOWICZ: No, I'm not an atheist.

KEROUAC:    If you bang your head against that post, as a proof that it's
not the holy Ghost and you've hurt your head you'd have a big head with big
bandages, but still in eternity imaginary, including the bandage.

TWARDOWICZ: But that's altogether different, because I know it's not
imaginary if I did this.

KEROUAC:    I'm saying it would be imaginary.

TWARDOWICZ: Not to me; I'd know what I'll be doing. That's why the post
exists only in relationship to me.

KEROUAC:    If it wasn't the post, it was you. You're running to yourself. 

TWARDOWICZ: If the post is running towards me to hit me, I'll duck, you
know.

KEROUAC:    I'm going back to Canada.


###
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Interviewed by Miklos Zsedely, Assistant Director Northport-East Northport
Public Library

The interview took place in the studio of Stanley Twardowicz at 57 Main
Street, Northport, New York. Stanley and Ann Twardowicz participated in
the interview.
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JACK KEROUAC: [SINGS]: It ain't what you do, it's the way that you do it
It ain't what you do, it's the way that you do it. It ain't what you do,
it's the way that you do it. Da da da da da, da, da da da da da da
[SPEAKS]: Hey, come on pal, you know that tune.

STANLEY TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, I know it.

KEROUAC: Stop making up, making up, mixing up your ochre.

S. TWARDOWICZ: What's that?

KEROUAC: What's in that, the paint?

ANN TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

S. TWARDOWICZ: It's cadmium yellow. Deep.

KEROUAC: I thought it was--

A. TWARDOWICZ: Not ochre [INAUDIBLE]--
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KEROUAC: --French's mustard.

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, ochre is better.

MIKLOS ZSEDELY: It looks like mustard.

S. TWARDOWICZ: This isn't mustard.

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] Lovely. You mean that's paint in that jar?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC: Where'd you get it? I mean, how'd you get it in that jar? 
What does it say on the cover cap?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Nothing.

S. TWARDOWICZ: It says, "Toasted, vacuum-packed for freshness."

KEROUAC: In other words, it's a coffee jar.

S. TWARDOWICZ: No, it's a nut jar. No, it's a wheat-germ jar.
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KEROUAC: I thought you were a nut jar. [LAUGHS]

S. TWARDOWICZ: It's a wheat-germ jar.

A. TWARDOWICZ: He is.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Hey, wheat-germ jar, yeah.

KEROUAC: Wheat-germ jar. It's a wheat-germ jar.

ZSEDELY: Wheat-germ jar.

A. TWARDOWICZ: That'd be a good title.

KEROUAC: Sounds like an old town in Hungary. Wheat-germ jar.

ZSEDELY: No, it doesn't. There's no "ja" in Hungarian language. Just 
sit it, just sit it, push it down, you'll see. [THERE IS THE SOUND OF 
FUMBLING WITH THE MICROPHONE] How should he sit it? I'll now begin the 
interview. Yes. So how was this about the Midsummer Night Dream 
[DROWNED OUT BY KEROUAC'S SIMULATING THE SOUNDS OF BASS PLAYING]. How 
was this about the Midsummer Night Dream we just missed?
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S. TWARDOWICZ: Remember "Blues in the Closet?"

KEROUAC: I know if I heard it. How'd it go?

ZSEDELY: What blue is that?

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: He's talking about jazz.

A. TWARDOWICZ: It's jazz. It's a bass player.

ZSDELY: "Blues in the Closet."

A. TWARDOWICZ: "Blues in the Closet."

KEROUAC: In any case, [SINGS]: It ain't what you do, it's that way 
that you do it Ain't what you do, it's the way that you do it It ain't 
what you do, it's the way that you do it Da da da da da.
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ZSEDELY: Sounds very good.

KEROUAC: I think I saw I an old pink-dressed whore in Hungary dancing 
to that in Budapest. Was it in Buda, or was it in Pest? [LAUGHS]

ZSEDELY: Well, it depends. How did she look like?

KEROUAC: Heh?

ZSEDELY: How did she look like?

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: She rubbed up against me illimitably [?] in an alley.

ZSEDELY: Well, if it was an alley, it was probably in Pest. 
[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: In other words, you can't record that, hopefully. I just 
swore.

ZSEDELY: Why not?

KEROUAC: I didn't swear yet. I just said whore.
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ZSEDELY: Wasn't there a foreign 
secretary in Great Britain who was a whore?

KEROUAC: Whose secretary?

ZSEDELY: Foreign secretary.

KEROUAC: Foreign secretary in England was a whore.

ZSEDELY: Wasn't he?

KEROUAC: Who? Oh, you mean that Profumo. [INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: No.

KEROUAC: Who?

ZSEDELY: Before World War II. [INAUDIBLE] H-o-r-e. They still 
pronounce it whore, don't they?

KEROUAC: [LAUGHS] That's right.
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ZSEDELY: I think that somebody near a king made a joke about that.
It's like, I know they had some kind of international discussion there or
meeting in Paris and the [INAUDIBLE] didn't want to go and so the king says
he cannot send coal to Newcastle and coal to Paris. Wasn't that something
like that?

KEROUAC: You know what that means? Like, carrying coals to Newcastle?

ZSEDELY: Yeah. [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Newcastle is a coal town.

ZSEDELY: I know.

KEROUAC: You're doing it, doing it for nothing.

ZSEDELY: We say it in Hungarian: pour water into the Danube.

KEROUAC: Pour water into the Danube?

ZSEDELY: Just about the same thing.
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KEROUAC: Same thing. Stick a thimble up your clavicle.

ZSEDELY: A what?

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: A thimble. You know what you sew with at the end of your 
finger. [LAUGHS] Pour water into the Danube. [SINGS IN A WALTZ TEMPO]: 
Da da da da da da da. [SPEAKS]: How does the Danube go? Song of the 
Danube?

ZSEDELY: You know, I don't know.

KEROUAC: What river am I singing about? [SINGS]: Da da da.

ZSEDELY: The Danube.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] through Vienna though.

ZSEDELY: Yeah, but that was written about the Danube but Vienna.
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[EVERYONE TRIES TO PRONOUNCE VIENNA.]

ZSEDELY: You know, in German "w" is "va."

KEROUAC: But the Danube also goes through Budapest?

ZSEDELY: Yeah.

KEROUAC: And there's a song there -- oh "Blue" -- what is it?

ZSEDELY: Yeah. "The Blue Danube."

KEROUAC: "Blue Danube." How does that go?

ZSEDELY: You just sang it.

KEROUAC: [SINGS]: Da da da da da. [CONTINUES SINGING "THE BLUE 
DANUBE"] I want to dance with her now. [CONTINUES]: Da da da da--

ZSEDELY: I can assure you [INAUDIBLE]

[FIRE HORN SOUNDS OUTSIDE]
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S. TWARDOWICZ: Erase that one.

KEROUAC: That's good. [INAUDIBLE] You know what my mother would say 
here?

S. TWARDOWICZ: What?

KEROUAC: Fire on the roof. Fire on the roof. Fire on the roof. And she 
says it in French. Fire on the roof.

ZSEDELY: How does she say it in French?

KEROUAC: Well, she says it in English. Fire on the roof.

A. TWARDOWICZ: With a French accent. But she speaks French. They speak 
a lot of French.

KEROUAC: [SPEAKS FRENCH] Vous vous parlez Français?

ZSEDELY: I speak it in English.

KEROUAC: [SPEAKS FRENCH]: Ah oui.

( 12)

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] As soon as these volunteer firemen are over with their
weekend pay--

S. TWARDOWICZ: The church is on fire.

KEROUAC: The church is on fire over my dead body. Over my dead body 
the church is on fire.

ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE] Which one?

KEROUAC: Which church, Stan?

S. TWARDOWICZ: I don't know.

KEROUAC: Is it St. Philip de Neri? I'm gonna go out and buy a 
watermelon and throw it at the church.

ZSEDELY: It's maybe this old church down here that they're torn down.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Probably, yeah [INAUDIBLE].

( 13)

ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE] Historical Society [INAUDIBLE].

[FIRE HORN SOUNDS AGAIN]

A. TWARDOWICZ: They didn't save it either, did they?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Maybe the firehouse is on fire.

KEROUAC: I know why. Some fireman was sliding down the pole and he's, 
you know, he's sliding down the pole and he went too fast and he 
started a fire in the palm of [INAUDIBLE] of his hands, you know, and 
his ass and everything's going [MAKES WHOOSHING SOUND] too fast, and 
he started some combustion.

ZSEDELY: Possible. It's cement floor and aluminum.

KEROUAC: Before he reached the cement floor, he was sliding down on 
the pole.

ZSEDELY: But the pole is aluminum.

KEROUAC: There's a hall upstairs where they play poker.

( 14)

A. TWARDOWICZ: Pool.

KEROUAC: And pool, poker.

ZSEDELY: Pool or poker?

KEROUAC: Sometimes they have girls [INAUDIBLE].

ZSEDELY: We have it in New York. Did you read about that? No? Two 
months ago, three months ago. Somebody, they started an investigation 
because neighborhood girls went in there. [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Yeah, I read about it.

ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: That's all right.

ZSEDELY: You could sit there, all day, all night. There's no fire. 
What can they do?

KEROUAC: Sometimes there's no fire for days and days, you know.

A. TWARDOWICZ: It gets boring.

( 15)

KEROUAC: When there is a fire, sometimes, they get killed and 
everything. Real firemen of New York [INAUDIBLE]. I come from Florida 
and I come to New York in the middle of December and there's a big 
fire going on and I look right in the eye of a fireman. He was about 
six foot six, weighed about four hundred pounds with a big ruddy face, 
big blue eyes, big Irishman, just as big as the house. I never looked 
at firemen before.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Jack, how is the sound effects? [KEROUAC LAUGHS] That 
sexy?

KEROUAC: Bring it over here.

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] Shaking noise.

KEROUAC: Hey, bring it over here. [LAUGHS] No, put it over the mike, 
that sound.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Hey, that manuscript you gave, gave to the library, 
Town and Country.

KEROUAC: Yeah?

( 16)

S. TWARDOWICZ: When was it written?

KEROUAC: The Town and the City.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Yes, yes, let's hear about that.

KEROUAC: When I was twenty-four-years-old.

S. TWARDOWICZ: How old?

ZSEDELY: Twenty-four-years-old. That was quite a few years ago.

A. TWARDOWICZ: That was published before On the Road, wasn't it?

KEROUAC: Sure. Way, way before.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Was that the one, first one published?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, it was his first book.

( 17)

S. TWARDOWICZ: Or was On the Road  published?

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, this is before. This is--the first one.

EVERYONE SPEAKS: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: A big, serious, young man's book.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Was it in '49, 1949, you wrote it?

KEROUAC: No, I wrote it in '46.

A. TWARDOWICZ: It came out in '49, I think.

KEROUAC: '46, '47, '48.

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] it was published in '49.

KEROUAC: It took three years, three years, it took.

ZSEDELY: Who published it?
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KEROUAC: Harcourt Brace.

ZSEDELY: But you had short stories before that already published, 
didn't you?

KEROUAC: No.

ZSEDELY: That was the first thing you ever published?

KEROUAC: I just took it to Professor Mark Van Doren, Columbia 
University. I said, "See if you can get this published." And he read 
it. 'Cause I was reading it today. It's very good, by the way. I mean, 
the original manuscript is good.

S. TWARDOWICZ [?]: Twelve-hundred pages?

KEROUAC: What you got is not worth anything, it's just all marked up.

A. TWARDOWICZ: This is the editor's, this is the editor's copy.

KEROUAC: Editor's manuscript. Besides, it's only half there. What I 
gave you is only half of it. The other half of it, I don't know what 
they did with it. Threw it in the wastebasket. All about girls. The 
editor was a queer. He took the girls out of the book. So I got a lot 
of letters from people saying, how come there's no girls in your book? 
They took them right out. Then they tried to go to bed with me.

( 19)

ZSEDELY: The editor?

KEROUAC: Yeah.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: But you didn't.

KEROUAC: Well, I tried it. I said, "What do you want to do?" He says, 
"Gee, you got nice bones." I said, "Ah, c'mon" [INAUDIBLE] and I left.

ZSEDELY: So the professor read first the manuscript. Did he like it?

KEROUAC: Hum?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Van Doren?

ZSEDELY: Van Doren.

KEROUAC: Yes. I got an "A" from him in Shakespeare at Columbia. I 
think I told you that on the other tape.

( 20)

ZSEDELY: No. No.

KEROUAC: Well, anyway, Van Doren, his son is Charles Van Doren.

ZSEDELY: One that who was on TV?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah. Well, Mark Van Doren [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: Yeah. So when I met CharlesVan Doren, I said, "This is your 
sixteen-yearold son, Mark?" He says, "Yes." And Charlie says to me, 
[KEROUAC MIMICS MARK] "I want to be a big writer like you, write about 
going on the road, working on the railroad and all that." And about 
two months later, he was involved in this great television scandal. He 
should've been a writer instead of trying to be a television 
announcer.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Well [INAUDIBLE] you know they made a great deal of 
money [INAUDIBLE].

ZSEDELY: I think he made more money than [INAUDIBLE].

( 21)

KEROUAC: Larry Rivers was on there too.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, well [?] Larry Rivers wanted him.

KEROUAC: You know what Larry Rivers did, hey, Stanley?

S. TWARDOWICZ: What's that?

KEROUAC: Larry Rivers is the guy who says, "Now Larry Rivers, the 
$64,000 question." Larry says, "Go ahead." Larry Rivers, you know, our 
friend. The guy says, "Who painted so and so?" Botticelli or something 
like that. You know what Larry Rivers says? "I know that goddamn 
name." Right over television and he gave the wrong name. [LAUGHS] And 
he lost.

[INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: I didn't realize it, I didn't know he won--he won the 
32, 32, 32,000.

EVERYONE SPEAKS: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC [?]: He won 32; he lost 64. Which means that he didn't win 
anything.

( 22)

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, he got the 32.

KEROUAC: Oh, he got it.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I think. Didn't Larry Rivers get the 32,000? Did he 
miss on the 64? 'Cause then he wouldn't have gotten the 32, would he?

KEROUAC: He said, "I know that goddamn answer."

A. TWARDOWICZ: I thought he had won something.

KEROUAC: And I'm waiting there for him to say Botticelli or something 
like that and he said di Giorgio or something like that. Well, anyway, 
I forget what it was.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Giorgione.

KEROUAC: Giorgione was the answer, something like that. He said 
[INAUDIBLE], no he said, "Botticelli." The guy said, "You lose, you 
lose." Everybody clapped.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Did Allen Ginsberg have anything to do with that first, 
with the first book? He didn't, did he? He did with On the Road.

( 23)

KEROUAC: No, what do you mean, had to do with it?

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, he said that he, that he told you to publish it.

KEROUAC: Oh, he, he carried the manuscript around.

ZSEDELY: Which one? [INAUDIBLE] The first one?

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, On the Road.

KEROUAC: The first one, he also carried it to, he carried to David 
Diamond, the Jewish composer. I mean, he's a Jewish guy and he's a 
composer, comes from Cincinnati. And he took it to Alfred Kazan, also 
Jewish. He's a literary critic. While I took it to Van Doren and they 
all met like that in the middle, said, "Okay, we'll take it, we'll 
take it." Allen was always working for me. But now he's gonna go on 
television next week and he's gonna talk about the fall of America.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Did you hear what he said? The artist is--[KEROUAC 
MAKES NOISE]--the artist is politician.

ZSEDELY: Who is this?
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A. TWARDOWICZ: Allen Ginsberg, the poet. He's a good friend of Jack.

ZSEDELY: Is he talking about the fall of America?

KEROUAC: Yeah, he was on television three months ago--explaining why 
there's gonna be the fall of America. Well, that's where we differ, 
him and me.

ZSEDELY: Why didn't you to argue with him?

KEROUAC: You mean on television? Well, I could do that. I don't wanna. 
I don't want to argue. You want me to argue all day long?

ZSEDELY: Not all day long, but on a program.

KEROUAC: You see, there is no end, there is no end to the quibbling 
that goes on in this world. The best thing for a guy like me to do is 
not to quibble, but to keep quiet and have fun. [INAUDIBLE] Quibble. I 
get letters in the mail. There are people who want me to quibble. 
People want to read or write 'em letters, write back to them, you 
know. "A penny for your thoughts," they say in letters [INAUDIBLE]. I 
can't keep up with all that.

( 25)

ZSEDELY: All right, but look now again, this, this Ginsberg. Now he's a
talented man. There's no question about that.

KEROUAC: I have a secretary that could answer all the letters.

ZSEDELY: Look, now he's a talented man. He's a, more or less, your 
kind of--

KEROUAC: He does not like America.

ZSEDELY: Own generation. He's your generation, more or less, right?

KEROUAC: He is my, my college friend. We used to walk over the 
Brooklyn Bridge together singing [INAUDIBLE].

ZSEDELY: But now you let people think--

KEROUAC: He's become political.

ZSEDELY: Yes.

KEROUAC: He mailed his beard, his beard to the district attorney of 
New York--in an envelope.

( 26)

ZSEDELY: His beard? What beard?

KEROUAC: Yes. He shaved off his beard, put it in an envelope and 
mailed to the district attorney, protesting censorship.

ZSEDELY: Now, what should the district attorney do with the beard?

KEROUAC: He wrote back and said, "Very interesting letter. And now I 
have your beard here," he said.

S. TWARDOWICZ: He should have said that you shaved in the wrong place.

KEROUAC: He's protesting the [LAUGHTER] the censorship of Jean Genet 
and several other movie, some movies that are going around that are 
supposed to be pornographic.

ZSEDELY: Which one?

KEROUAC: In the Village, I don't know. Those Village moviemakers 
making very dirty movies now.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Jonas Me--
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KEROUAC: Meklas. Jonas Meklas. Jonas Meklas. What kind of name is that?
M-e-k-

A. TWARDOWICZ: M-e-k-a-s. There's no "l"?

ZSEDELY: M-e-k-l

KEROUAC: Mekas.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Mekas. What kind of name is that?

ZSEDELY: Mek who?

KEROUAC: Mekas. M-e-k-

ZSEDELY: Nekas.

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] Is that Hungarian?

ZSEDELY: No.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I've forgotten. I just don't know.

( 28)

ZSEDELY: Probably Greek.

A. TWARDOWICZ: He is Greek. You're right. You're right. He is Greek. 
[OVERLAPS WITH ZSEDELY]

ZSEDELY: Just from the sound of it, Mekas sounds Greek.

KEROUAC: Could also be Lithuanian.

ZSEDELY: Yes.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Did you know he went to Harvard a couple of months ago? 
[OVER-LAPS WITH KEROUAC]

KEROUAC: Well, anyway, I don't care about Jonas Mekas. I make better 
movies than him.

ZSEDELY: Why don't you?

KEROUAC: No, I didn't see his movie, so how can I say that?

( 29)

A. TWARDOWICZ: But you're interested in making movies. You told me you
would like to.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Yeah, but I wouldn't make dirty movies. You know what 
Ginsberg wrote? He wrote a scenario for a movie about his life. And 
you know what, what's featured in that movie? A shot of his mother's 
asshole. Now that's going too far. [LAUGHS] No kidding, he says, "Next 
scene, my mother's asshole." Now that's ridiculous.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Is that where he came from?

KEROUAC: Huh?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Is that where he came from?

KEROUAC: Not from the asshole.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I was watching an old movie last night till 4:30. And 
the movie was awful. It's called College Humor 1934-36. There was one 
guy in there I want to see. He did only about two scenes in the whole 
movie, Ben Blue.

( 30)

KEROUAC: Oh, yeah.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC: He's old, you know, Benny Blue.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I know.

KEROUAC: He's so old I think he was once a Keystone Kop.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah. That's how he started. I think he's, he's kind of 
underrated. He's very funny.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Well, he's rubbery, the way he danced.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Oh [INAUDIBLE] was fantastic [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: He is underrated. But, so Ginsberg has a shot of, and then he 
has another scene where the French interviewers from France come in 
there with television cameras and all that stuff and tape recorders 
and they say, "Well, Mr. Ginsberg, what are you doing now?" He's on 
the sofa in the studio. It's an artist's studio, too. This big fat 
Negro woman is being fucked and you're supposed to see that on the 
movie.

( 31)

ZSEDELY: By whom?

KEROUAC: By a white guy with a butt in his mouth. And then the next 
scene you see her asshole. And then the next scene you see a 
collection of broken dolls [BANGING SOUND] all glued together in the 
form of a cross. So I told him, I said, "Go down to the delicatessen, 
buy a link of pork sausage, drive four nails in the wall and put up 
your Star of David." He insults the cross, man. Christ is not a broken 
doll. [INAUDIBLE] Ever since then I can't sell a book. Least I got him 
that time. Beatnik poets have been insulting Jesus, the Virgin Mary, 
right and left for the last six years, in poems including Ferlinghetti 
and all those guys. They insult Jesus and the Virgin Mary, but they 
never insulted the Star of David.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Watch it, be careful.

KEROUAC: So I told him. I said, "Go down to the delicatessen, buy a 
link of pork sausage, drive four nails in the wall, and put up your 
Star of David." And I got back at them and now we're all straight.

ZSEDELY: You don't publish at all?--

( 32)

S. TWARDOWICZ: Also, when you mention Jesus, don't say right and 
left at the same time.

KEROUAC: Why not?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Well, you know, like being extreme right and extreme 
left, you know.

KEROUAC: Did you get that?

A. TWARDOWICZ: I didn't hear it, I wasn't--?

KEROUAC: You mean the arms?

S. TWARDOWICZ: No, no. Extreme right and extreme left. Well, either 
way. That we can use that kind of connotation.

ZSEDELY: If we weren't on tape, I will tell you something about the 
extreme left and extreme right.

( 33)

KEROUAC: Stash, this guy, Robert Frank, who made the movie with me 
Pull My Daisy. After he made Pull My Daisy he got this novel written 
by a Russian, Russian Jew called Babel.

EVERYONE SPEAKS: [INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, I've forgotten his first name.

KEROUAC: Isaac. And it's called The Sin of Jesus. And I told him, I 
said, "Don't make a movie called The Sin of Jesus. Jesus never sinned. 
"He says, "Who do you think you are? You know everything?" I haven't 
talked to him since. Do I write a book called The Sin of Moses?

S. TWARDOWICZ: That's true.

KEROUAC: I don't insult other people's religions. Why do the Jews 
insult the Catholics--all the time?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Or vice versa.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I don't.

KEROUAC: No, I mean in print and public, they insult them?

( 34)

S. TWARDOWICZ: They still do it.

KEROUAC: And I'm not a Catholic, I can't even go in St. Philip de 
Neri, then they'll say, "Who are you, get out of here." You know, 
they'll say, "You're not dressed or something."

ZSEDELY: There are many that select that divide us, no, many divided, 
but few selected. Right? Something like that.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Few are chosen.

KEROUAC: Many are invited, few are chosen.

ZSEDELY: Few are chosen. So, you may be only invited, you see?

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, you'd be one of the chosen.

KEROUAC: No, no, I'm just saying. "I don't go to the Catholic--

A. TWARDOWICZ: I know what you're saying.

( 35)

KEROUAC: --the Catholic Church since I'm fourteen-years-old, I haven't 
been there. But I'm a lay priest, actually, you see--a lay Catholic 
priest. Father O'Conner and all those guys, you know that they wrote 
to me the other day? They want to come over to the house and play jazz 
and a have a big time.

[INAUDIBLE]

S. TWARDOWICZ: Fourteen-years-old?

KEROUAC: Father O'Conner.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I know, but you left church when you were fourteen?

KEROUAC: You know, my father said, "Don't go there anymore." I said, 
"Okay."

S. TWARDOWICZ: Did you at least have your first Holy Communion?

KEROUAC: Of course I did. My first confession.

S. TWARDOWICZ: That's when you're about twelve, twelve-years-old.

ZSEDELY: Were you also confirmed?

( 36)

KEROUAC: And confirmation.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Baptized.

ZSEDELY: No, confirmation. It's about [INAUDIBLE] fourteen, thirteen-
fourteen.

KEROUAC: I did everything, anyway, the whole works. Believe it or not. 
Baptism when you're born, then first confession and then confirmation.

ZSEDELY: First confession, first communion after the first confession. 
It's usually more or less at the same time.

KEROUAC: Well, communion comes with confession.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, automatically, well, next day.

KEROUAC: You go to the priest and you say, "Yesterday I was taking a 
pee in the basement of the school."

[INAUDIBLE, INTERRUPTIONS]

( 37)

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] You have to receive communion. 
[INAUDIBLE] but usually they don't overlap.

KEROUAC: So I went up to the priest, you see, and I said, "Yesterday I 
was taking a pee and Richard Le Vag [?] was taking a pee next to me 
and I looked at his dong." You know, I was ten-years-old. You know 
what the priest said?

ZSEDELY: What?

KEROUAC: How big was it?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Well this is true, you know, when I was a child, 
confession--

A. TWARDOWICZ: Is that true?

KEROUAC: Yes.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Jack--

KEROUAC: He was an old sex fiend or something, right?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Well, it's possible. He's just a, you know, human 
being.

( 38)

KEROUAC: I thought it was a sin.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Now what's the word?

A. TWARDOWICZ: You thought you had made, had, you thought what you had 
done was a sin.

S. TWARDOWICZ: But this is true only [INAUDIBLE] has confession.

KEROUAC: I tell you, it's true.

S. TWARDOWICZ: One day, Jack, confession one day and communion, next 
day. I remember, like you, after you had your confession you were not 
supposed to sin between confession and communion and that lasted all 
day.

KEROUAC: That's supposed to be after midnight.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Also maybe after midnight. But I had an awful time with 
not sinning. You know, like you don't, I was so young, I didn't even 
know what sin meant.

KEROUAC: What'd you eat?

( 39)

S. TWARDOWICZ: Kielbasa and beer.

ZSEDELY: No, but to get back to that--

KEROUAC: Yeah, I haven't been to communion since I'm fourteen-years-
old. I don't believe in that because, you see, well, you want me to 
talk about it? If St. Paul, you see, St. Paul is a latecomer.

ZSEDELY: He was.

S. TWARDOWICZ: He was?

KEROUAC: Yeah, he's the one who developed the entire Catholic Church. 
In the beginning he was against Jesus, against him. You know that, 
don't you?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC: Then he came over to his side after Jesus died, and he, 
himself, became a martyr, didn't he? But he, he, according to Oswald 
Spengler, was a great administrative thinker who built up the 
executive framework of the Catholic Church. Jesus, himself, was just a 
barefooted cat who didn't think about executive frameworks. Just a 
barefooted man who went around and told everybody the same thing, 
"Be kind." That was all. Innocent, little kids would come up and grab 
his lap, and the old fathers would say, "Get away, get away, get away, 
Jesus is talking." He'd say, "Uh-uh, suffer the little ones to come 
unto me. For they are innocent of heart."

( 40)

S. TWARDOWICZ: Jack, you would have made a good priest, Jack. You 
would have made a good priest.

KEROUAC: I am a priest. I'm well known in Rome.

S. TWARDOWICZ: You're a preacher, but not a priest.

KEROUAC: No, I'm not a priest, I'm a preacher, yeah. But I'm happy to 
be known as a lay Jesuit priest.

[LAUGHTER]

A. TWARDOWICZ: I can think of what--

S. TWARDOWICZ: I'll kneel. I'm gonna kneel on the front of my 
painting.

KEROUAC: [LAUGHS] Really? Is he gonna paint?

( 41)

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, he's just, he's quietly working over there.

ZSEDELY: But, you know, before we get--

KEROUAC: Swish, swish, swish. Swish, swish, swish. Swish, swish, 
swish.

S. TWARDOWICZ: That's the wrong sound for me, Jack. I don't swish.

KEROUAC: We ought to bring the mike over there when he paints it.

A. TWARDOWICZ: No.

ZSEDELY: Oh, to hear that, too? Well, that's one that we are going to 
make a tape from him.

A. TWARDOWICZ: This is your tape.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I slop, slop, slop.

KEROUAC: Yeah, slop, slop. [INAUDIBLE] I think you're poor, poor, 
poor.

( 42)

ZSEDELY: We got not, you know, to this communion and the preaching, 
but we got out on the point that this, you don't agree with Ginsberg 
when he says that it's the end of America or something.

KEROUAC: No, I do not.

ZSEDELY: Why don't you agree with him?

KEROUAC: Because Ginsberg comes from Russia. That's why.

S. TWARDOWICZ: What does that mean?

KEROUAC: I will not have my country invaded by Russia. [INAUDIBLE] 
Including blondie over here. [LAUGHS]

S. TWARDOWICZ: He doesn't come from Russia.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I knew that was coming.

S. TWARDOWICZ: He was born here and you know it.

KEROUAC: No, no, no. His parents are from Russia.
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S. TWARDOWICZ: So were Anne's.

KEROUAC: From the Ukraine.

S. TWARDOWICZ: So were Anne's.

KEROUAC: That's from the Black Sea.

S. TWARDOWICZ: My parents came from Poland.

KEROUAC: Yeah, well I'm saying that there's an invasion going on now, 
of America, by people like Ginsberg. They say, "We don't like Mayor 
Wagner, we don't like Mayor Wagner." I say, "Why don't you like Mayor 
Wagner? Who cares? Mayor Joe, Mayor Bill, Mayor Joe?" "I don't like 
Mayor Wagner. I'm gonna write a big sign, walk down the street, I 
don't like Mayor Wagner." You know, all of a sudden I realize, 
Ginsberg wants to be the mayor. So I'm gonna exchange one nut for 
another?

S. TWARDOWICZ: He and Norman Mailer. Normal Mailer wants to be mayor, 
too.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Does he really want to become a politician? Does 
Ginsberg really want political office?
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KEROUAC: He wants to be. He said, one time in 1954, he said to me, 
"When I talk to you, Jack, listen to me across Red Square."

A. TWARDOWICZ: Has he ever been to Russia?

KEROUAC: No.

A. TWARDOWICZ: What was--why--what about India? What about when he 
went, what about when he went to India?

KEROUAC: He went to India.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Well, I know, but what does that have to do with 
communism?

KEROUAC: He's a communist.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Ginsberg is?

KEROUAC: Yeah. He's--I've always known that. I don't care. Like they 
asked me to join the Communist Party when I was a teenager and I said, 
"Ah no, no cards for me, nothin' man. Leave me alone."
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ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE] Don't you want, maybe, to have this erased, 
what you just said because I bet somewhere that there's a Supreme 
Court [INAUDIBLE] decision that to call somebody a communist may 
be libelous or something?

KEROUAC: And I don't give a flinging fuck. And I'll tell you 
elsewhere, what else. The FBI picked me up one night.

ZSEDELY: What for?

KEROUAC: Because I had the highest IQ at Newport Naval Base, in the 
Navy, in the history of Newport Naval Base. The highest IQ. They said, 
"Are you a communist officer in the communist body?" I said, "No, I 
just have a high IQ." Then I went around, I came back five, six years 
later. This guy picked me up in a jazz joint. Turned on his tape 
recorder and made me talk. You know how the end of the tape was?

ZSEDELY: How?

KEROUAC: It was fuckin' [INAUDIBLE]. It was. That's the FBI for you. 
Take that back to J. Edgar Hoover. Really. Actually it's all on tape. 
He's got the tape.

ZSEDELY: Who? The FBI?
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KEROUAC: Yeah. That's your FBI.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: See, I'm through with that, man, I've got them down, right?

ZSEDELY: Well, I don't know the FBI. I met only one FBI agent.

KEROUAC: See, I'll tell you what I really am--a Republican. I'm a 
Republican. My family's always voted for the Republicans--for Hoover, 
Goldwater.

ZSEDELY: Are you going to vote the next time there will be 
[INAUDIBLE]?

KEROUAC: No, I don't want to encourage Ceasarism.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Never voted. Although I was elected the vice president of the 
sophomore class at Columbia College. Won by one vote over Tom Rock.

ZSEDELY: Who is Tom Rock?
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KEROUAC: He was the captain of the football team. I won by one vote. 
But I didn't do nothing. There was some guys running in and out of 
my room saying, "Hmm." [INAUDIBLE] I was doing other things, going 
to the movies and everything, girls. And I won. Then I left, 
[INAUDIBLE] so I never did in my, what you call it, expediency, 
conspicuancy, what do you call it?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Constituency.

KEROUAC: No, yeah. I never exercised my constituency.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I don't think that's the way to put it.

KEROUAC: I never exercised my presidency.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Now, you say you aren't going to vote next time for the 
Republicans. Tell me is this because you don't want Ceasarism or is 
there any other reason for that?

KEROUAC: I do not like Ceasarism.

ZSEDELY: You don't have any other reason for that?
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KEROUAC: If I had been with you in Hungary, I'd have thrown rocks 
at them tanks too.

ZSEDELY: Yeah. How about Arizona?

KEROUAC: Arizona? Goldwater's all right. He's all right.

ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE]

S. TWARDOWICZ: I think he would have thrown [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: You know who assassinated President Kennedy?

ZSEDELY: I don't know. Oswald?

KEROUAC: Lyndon B. Johnson.

[LAUGHTER]

ZSEDELY: I read this somewhere, yes. By the way, my mother thinks so, 
too.

KEROUAC: Good. The Texas game. Now, they're gonna try to get Goldwater 
now. He's got to be very careful now. Now, Goldwater, why don't you like 
Goldwater? You been reading cartoons in the London Times?
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ZSEDELY: Did I say I didn't like him? I didn't say--?

KEROUAC: I like him, he's all right. He's very funny, by the way. He's 
funny.

ZSEDELY: Yes, I agree.

KEROUAC: There was a picture of him the other morning, he gets out of 
an airplane, eh? Come back from a big weekend with the millionaires in 
California in the woods. He has no necktie and he's all disheveled, 
you know, he comes out of the airplane like this, staggering, you 
know. They say, "Mr. Goldwater." He says--?

[RECORDING STOPS AND STARTS AGAIN]

ZSEDELY: Let's get that on tape.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Why would you have voted for Washington?

KEROUAC: Because of his friends.
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ZSEDELY: Now why would, who would have been the only person you would
have voted for?

KEROUAC: George Washington.

ZSEDELY: And why?

KEROUAC: Because of his friends.

ZSEDELY: George Washington's friends? Who were his friends?

KEROUAC: Adams, Jefferson, Hancock. Put your Jan Hancock down here.

[INAUDIBLE]

S. TWARDOWICZ: You know Jefferson, he was an agnostic, though, Jack.

KEROUAC: George?

S. TWARDOWICZ: No, Jefferson. How come you liked him?

ZSEDELY: But as soon as Washington was elected, Jefferson didn't like 
him anymore.
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KEROUAC: Yeah, I know. I don't like Jefferson. I like Washington. 
I like Ben Franklin, too.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, I like him. Especially in Paris.

KEROUAC: Yeah. You know what he did in Paris?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

KEROUAC: He had all the girls in Paris. He had like, he'd come into a 
nightclub with [INAUDIBLE] six whores on his arm.

ZSEDELY: He was eighty-years-old at the time, he was eighty-years-old 
at the time.

KEROUAC: Yeah, but he was having a big time in Paris. All the girls 
and Ben Franklin drinking champagne [INAUDIBLE].

ZSEDELY: Wouldn't you have voted for Lincoln?

KEROUAC: No.
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ZSEDELY: Why not?

KEROUAC: Troublemaker. Not very liked himself. He's no hero in the 
South, you know, Lincoln.

ZSEDELY: I know. You don't have to tell me that.

KEROUAC: I think Lincoln was a hypocrite. [INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, why?

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] in the South they don't like him.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Of course they don't. But that's no answer.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I wonder why.

KEROUAC: Listen.

A. TWARDOWICZ: What are your reasons, not theirs?
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KEROUAC: Lincoln emancipated the Negro slaves, eh, eh?

ZSEDELY: Some of them.

KEROUAC: Like, well I'll--let's bring it around a little bit and we'll 
come back later. Jackie Kennedy, the wife of Jack Kennedy, is all for 
civil rights for the Negroes--and integrating schools, right? How come 
she don't send her children to integrated public schools--

S. TWARDOWICZ: 'Cause she's got enough money to send them to private 
schools, that's why.

KEROUAC: --if she ain't a hypocrite? She sends them to private 
schools.

A. TWARDOWICZ: But she's not the point. She's beside the point.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Sure, she's got the money. That's the privilege. That's 
the privilege.

ZSEDELY: She pays for it.

A. TWARDOWICZ: She pays for it.
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[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: If I had a kid, I'd send them to an integrated public school.

S. TWARDOWICZ: No, but it's an integrated, private, private school.

KEROUAC: Well, what's wrong with public schools?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Nothing, but the point is--

A. TWARDOWICZ: That's a different issue. That's a different point.

S. TWARDOWICZ: --she has the choice, this is America. You have the 
choice to send kids to private school.

KEROUAC: Why are they telling me, telling me about civil rights?

[INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: You went to Horace Mann.

S. TWARDOWICZ: You went to Horace Mann, didn't you?
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KEROUAC I was integrated with Jews, yeah. [LAUGHTER]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Oh, boy.

KEROUAC: Horace Mann, man.

ZSEDELY: How terrible. How did you survive?

KEROUAC: Nothing but I. J. Fox.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You didn't change a bit.

KEROUAC: I. J. Fox, his son is there.

A. TWARDOWICZ: He hasn't changed since he was six-years-old.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: I. J. Fox, Jr.? What do you mean I haven't changed since I'm 
eight-yearsold?

A. TWARDOWICZ: I don't think you've changed since you were two-years-
old.
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KEROUAC: What was the point here? We lost the point.

ZSEDELY: What was it?

[INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Lincoln, Lincoln. Why you thought Lincoln was a 
hypocrite.

KEROUAC: Well, usually the people who are most vociferous for civil 
rights have Negro help who wash their toilets, do their cooking, as my 
mother says, wipe their asses. My mother and I would never have Negro 
servants, or any other kind of servants. But the people who are most 
vociferous for civil rights are people who hire Negroes to wash their 
toilet bowls. Hypocrites.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Well, they're giving them jobs, at least, aren't they?

KEROUAC: Yeah, but not washing toilet bowls. Wash your own toilet 
bowl. Did you ever see me wash a, wash a toilet bowl?

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]
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A. TWARDOWICZ: You only mess them up.

KEROUAC: When I mess up a toilet bowl, I take big pieces of paper and 
I put my hand right in there and I wash it all off and I flush it 
away. Then I wash my hands with soap and water.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You don't even know when you do it.

KEROUAC: I don't hire no Negoes to do that.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You just kill plants outdoors.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Jack, you don't [INAUDIBLE] come to our house, you miss 
the toilet bowl.

KEROUAC: No, not too often.

[LAUGHTER]

ZSEDELY: Let's leave now, for a moment, the toilet bowl. Now you said 
that those who are for civil rights, they hire Negro help. But don't 
you think that the people who are most for the civil rights are the 
Negroes themselves?
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KEROUAC: No. The civil rights movement was begun by the aforesaid 
invasion from Russia.

ZSEDELY: Yes. Oh. Invasion from Russia.

KEROUAC: The Jews, who were saved by my boy--don't get mad now, I'm 
not antiSemitic. Half of my boyhood buddies were killed fighting 
against Hitler in Europe. Now, half my team is gone, you know, they're 
dead. In order to save the Jews from concentration camps, the Jews 
came here, medicine, dentists, and things like lawyers and things, and 
they're very smart, and I don't have anything against them. After they 
had this, established themselves here, they then took the Negro out 
and flung 'em, flung 'em--at America and hide behind their skirts.

ZSEDELY: And why do think they did this?

KEROUAC: So that we will forget anti-Semitism because we're worried 
about Negroes now.

ZSEDELY: Oh.
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KEROUAC: You see, and I don't know, I know there's no plan for that, 
no paranoia plan, no planning committee. But that's what's happening. 
However, the Negroes, they don't like no shit from nobody. So they'll, 
they'll work it out themselves. I mean, in other words, the Negroes don't 
like the Jews. [LAUGHS] They don't like them either. I don't dislike 
them as a group, 'cause I like her. She's Jewish, lovely lady.

ZSEDELY: But, let me just ask you a question. [INAUDIBLE] You know 
that Negro actor, Sammy Davis, Jr.? Now, he, you know Sammy Davis, 
Jr., that actor and dancer and singer. I understand he converted to 
Judaism. Now how is that, now, whose fault is he?

KEROUAC: Well, he just thought he'd do it, that's all. He might be a 
Negro Jew, right? There are Negro Jews.

ZSEDELY: You think he's not twice segregated or something like that?

KEROUAC: Heh?

ZSEDELY: You think he's not twice segregated or discriminated against? 
He is Negro and he is Jewish.

KEROUAC: Yeah, there are some in Harlem. I met some--Negro-Jews. 
That's all right, what about it?
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ZSEDELY: You know, it's just, you know, just a thought.

KEROUAC: Well, I'm trying to tell you that the American youth of the 
'40s was sent over to Europe to liberate the Jewish people from 
Hitler. Then the Jewish people came here in boatloads--and 
incidentally stole a million dollars from me.

ZSEDELY: From you?

KEROUAC: Yeah. I can name names, too.

ZSEDELY: A million?

KEROUAC: Yeah, a million.

ZSEDELY: It's time to get it back. You give me fifty percent.

KEROUAC: [LAUGHS] All right. You're a lawyer?

ZSEDELY: Not here. Why did you have the million dollars?
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KEROUAC: Here's the way they did it. I wrote a book called On the 
Road, in which me and my buddy get in the car and we drive across the 
country looking for girls. Nobody bought it from me. Then all of a 
sudden on television comes this picture called Route 66, about two 
guys in a car going all over the country and working--we worked too, 
looking for girls all over the country. It's my format. They never 
consulted me. They just took it. Their names are Herbert Z. Leonard, 
Sterling Silophant [?], and Warner Brothers.

ZSEDELY: Did you try to sue them?

KEROUAC: Yes.

ZSEDELY: And?

KEROUAC: I had two different lawyers. Nothing happened. And the last 
lawyer I had is a Greek from around Boston, Mass. Koutras. And nothing 
happened. He handed back all my files and he didn't charge me nothing.

ZSEDELY: Why didn't you try Percy Ingerman?

KEROUAC: Yeah, he's good. He's Jewish, Percy.

ZSEDELY: Who, Percy?

KEROUAC: Yes.
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A. TWARDOWICZ: I don't think so.

KEROUAC: Yes. [INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: You can be German without being Jewish.

KEROUAC [?]: No, he's Jewish, he's Jewish.

KEROUAC: I mean, with a German name. No Percy is a very nice man, by 
the way, and an honest man. Honest. But these other guys in Hollywood. 
Like, take for instance, the Beat Generation. I invented that word. In 
church one afternoon I said, [INAUDIBLE] the Beat Generation. So this 
guy, Alfred Zuksmith, a Hollywood Jewish producer, rushes to 
Washington and copyrights it. And then a newspaperman comes up to him 
and says, "What about Jack Kerouac? He's the one who invented that 
word Beat Generation?" He said, "What's he got to do with it? I 
copyrighted it." Phoo! I'm finished with people like that. See? It's 
true. "What have I got to do with it," he says.

S. TWARDOWICZ: There's a conspiracy against you, Jack.

KEROUAC: No, no, no. I'm just saying they stole a million dollars from 
me. But Irishman have stolen from me and French Canadians have ruined 
my father. You know, everybody steals.
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S. TWARDOWICZ: Jack, you know how you can beat them from now on?

KEROUAC: How?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Don't write anymore.

KEROUAC: That's what I want to do. I don't want to write anymore.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Then nobody can steal it.

ZSEDELY: And why are you moving to Florida?

KEROUAC: I'm taking care of my mother.

ZSEDELY: You said that it's easier to write there.

KEROUAC: My father died in my arms and said, "Take care of my wife." I 
said, "Okay, Leo." And I've been doing that. That's all I'm doing. I'm 
not doing anything else. I didn't go off and get married, have 
children, and everything. I take care of her.

S. TWARDOWICZ: She takes pretty good care of you, too.
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KEROUAC: If she dies before me, you know, you know what I'm gonna do? 
I'll wind up, like, living in a hut in Tibet or something like that.

ZSEDELY: Tibet? You like the Chinese? You like the Chinese?

KEROUAC: I like the Chinese, yeah. I like Tibet. Maybe in Swiss Alps 
or something -- the Bavarian Alps--the Hungarian Alps.

ZSEDELY: There are no Hungarian Alps.

KEROUAC: In the mountains. You gotta go, you gotta be mountain man.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Hungarian goulash.

ZSEDELY: You like to climb in the mountains?

KEROUAC: No, no. I just like to get to the top of it. That's all.

ZSEDELY: How do you get on the top?

S. TWARDOWICZ: You'll never make it.
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KEROUAC: Just walk, very slowly. Just walk.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You climb on other people's backs.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Climb a mountain? He can't even make up this, the hill 
up to his home.

ZSEDELY: Only a mule or a Volkswagen.

A. TWARDOWICZ: He can't even make it down anymore by himself. You need 
carriers. Bearers, they're called, aren't they?

KEROUAC: No, no. Oh, you mean that real climbing? I don't like that 
stuff with the ropes and all that. No.

A. TWARDOWICZ: How 'bout a chair? How 'bout a sling chair?

ZSEDELY: No, he wants to stand up there, you know, like--

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] He's gotta go to the john.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Gotta take a wee wee?
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A. TWARDOWICZ: You know where it is, don't you?

KEROUAC: Why'd you put that on TV for? [SINGS]

[END TAPE 1 ­ SIDE A]

[BEGINNING TAPE 1 ­ SIDE B]

KEROUAC: [SINGS] [SPEAKS]: Scotch song.

ZSEDELY: Scotch?

KEROUAC: Scotch.

ZSEDELY: Scotch.

KEROUAC: Scotch. Scots.

ZSEDELY: Scotch.

KEROUAC: Scots.
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[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Don't say Scotch. Scots.

ZSEDELY: Scots.

KEROUAC: Yeah.

ZSEDELY: Why.

KEROUAC: They get mad. They beat the shit out of you in Glasgow. You 
say Scotch, they get mad.

ZSEDELY: Yeah?

KEROUAC:: Yeah. They get mad. I think that I probably am Scotch. I 
don't know what I am.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I bet you're a Celtic.

[INAUDIBLE]
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KEROUAC: Well, what do you think a Scotsman is? He ain't a Celtic. 
Celt. Celtic.

ZSEDELY: "S"elts or "K"elts?

KEROUAC: If you pronounce it. You see, C-e-l-t is really pronounced 
"K"elt. But you say "S"elt. It's really "K"elt. Otherwise my name 
would be Serouac. Okay?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Okay, Serouac.

ZSEDELY: Serouac.

KEROUAC: Serouac. [INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Okay, Sara-a-wack?

ZSEDELY: Sara, yeah, that's a nice name.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: I kinda like you. I wish you weren't married to Stanley.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I bet you want to marry Stanley, too.
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KEROUAC: Yeah.

[LAUGHTER; INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah, both of us.

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE] That would be a solution. No, [INAUDIBLE] when I 
marry Stanley we have to splice it with a tattoo.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Where? Like blood brothers?

KEROUAC: Right on his clavicle.

ZSEDELY: What do you have to splice? Wait a minute, wait a minute. I 
didn't get this. What do you have to splice in that case?

KEROUAC: Splice it with a tattoo.

ZSEDELY: Splice [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: Splice, what does splice mean?
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A. TWARDOWICZ: He means the a, [INAUDIBLE] he means like to tie the a--

KEROUAC: Tie the knot.

A. TWARDOWICZ: The knot--of the relationship.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Like you splice a tape.

ZSEDELY: I just wanted to know what you wanted to splice. If he wants 
to marry you.

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Oh, we're gonna splice his clavicle.

ZSEDELY: Oh, I don't know.

A. TWARDOWICZ: What about yours?

KEROUAC: His clavicle. That's his asshole.

A. TWARDOWICZ: What about yours? If you're gonna splice it.
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KEROUAC: That's a joke. He always talking about that.

ZSEDELY: Oh.

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: So you want to marry him? [INAUDIBLE] would be a good husband 
for you.

KEROUAC: Yeah, and she'd be a good wife.

ZSEDELY: For he.

KEROUAC: For me.

ZSEDELY: Oh, for you.

A. TWARDOWICZ: And he'd like to marry both of us.

KEROUAC: He's gonna be my slave boy. When I'm eating dinner at night, 
kneel between my legs. [LAUGHS]
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ZSEDELY: Scratch you.

S. TWARDOWICZ: And I'm gonna toothpick it.

KEROUAC: Do you know that? There's a guy who says--Burroughs told him 
that--he says, you go to China and you get a big meal in a rest 
[aurant?] and you're sitting at a table and you're sitting at a table 
and you order a boy who kneels between your legs while you're eating.

ZSEDELY: What for?

KEROUAC: Well, they blow you. And you're eating and all that. Isn't 
that ridiculous?

A. TWARDOWICZ: And you'd like that, though.

KEROUAC: How can you do two things at the same time?

A. TWARDOWICZ: You want to do one or the other. Well, you eat first 
and then do the other after, or the other way around. Or maybe he 
likes it together.

KEROUAC: These, these people are so old and decadent.
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A. TWARDOWICZ: You mean Burroughs?

KEROUAC: That they can do the same thing at the same time. Yeah, 
Burroughs. And the Chinese.

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] Burroughs can do two things at once. You 
can't. With you, you'd have to drink and do it. Not eat. Right?

KEROUAC: You must think that I'm the devil [??].

ZSEDELY: I don't know.

A. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] The devil? I bet you always--you say you're 
an angel. That you're not a devil.

KEROUAC: I know Lucifer.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Who's the guy that stands over your shoulder? The 
archangel?

KEROUAC: St. Michael.

A. TWARDOWICZ: St. Michael. Your archangel? That's always with him.
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ZSEDELY: [INAUDIBLE] guardian angel.

A. TWARDOWICZ: The guardian angel.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Guardian angel.

KEROUAC: Archangel Michael. He's right there now. Right over there.

ZSEDELY: Once in a while he bangs you on the head, right?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Sometimes he'd like to. And sometimes I wish he would. 
Does he ever bang you over the head?

KEROUAC: I guess so, because I've never gone wrong. [LAUGHTER] I've 
never gone wrong.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You're sure?

KEROUAC: My mother--

A. TWARDOWICZ: You've never gone right.
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S. TWARDOWICZ: You've never gone right. That's even better, yeah.

KEROUAC: You know who my mother is? Archangel Gabriel.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Her name is Gabrielle.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Is that why she always hollers at you? She blows her 
horn?

KEROUAC: That's right. [SINGS]: Ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta.

S. TWARDOWICZ: I think that's what she should have. Hey, that's what 
we should buy her for a gift.

A. TWARDOWICZ: A trumpet.

KEROUAC: [SINGS]: Ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta. Ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta 
ta ta.

S. TWARDOWICZ: When you leave, we're gonna buy you a present for your 
mother.

KEROUAC: What, a horn?
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S. TWARDOWICZ: We're gonna give her a horn. So when you're out on the 
beaches, she can call you.

KEROUAC: Hey, that'd be funny. And she'd play it down in Florida.

S. TWARDOWICZ: And she'll call you.

KEROUAC: Yeah, you tell her this.

A. TWARDOWICZ: But he won't answer.

KEROUAC: This is for Archangel Gabriel.

S. TWARDOWICZ: She'll call you. She calls you. And all she has to do 
is blow the horn.

A. TWARDOWICZ: But you wouldn't go to her.

KEROUAC: [MIMICS PLAYING A TRUMPET]

[INAUDIBLE]
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ZSEDELY: Isn't this in the first act of Tannhauser?

KEROAUC: Oh, this? Yeah. [INAUDIBLE]

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Beautiful music. Ever hear Wagner? Richard Wagner. Gee, what 
beautiful music. How does Tristan & Isolde go? Sing it.

ZSEDELY: I can't.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You can. You know it.

ZSEDELY: I'm not a singer.

KEROUAC: No, you can't sing it. There're so many different--

A. TWARDOWICZ: But you know the music. He sings very well.

ZSEDELY: I know he does.
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KEROUAC: Yeah, but you can't sing Wagner. You can't sing Wagner. 
You have to have seven voices to sing it.

ZSEDELY: No, you can sing it. There are parts, I mean parts that you 
can sing.

KEROUAC: All those German officers in the little German movies about 
the Nazis-- they're always having whiskey and there are blondes and 
everything in the back of the-- Luftwaffe front office or something--
big departments and women and beer and wine and champagne. They're 
always playing Wagner and crying.

[MUSIC BEGINS PLAYING SOFTLY IN BACKGROUND AND BECOMES LOUDER AT TIMES 
THROUGHOUT THE REMAINDER OF THE INTERVIEW.]

ZSEDELY: This in American movies, yes?

KEROUAC: In American movies, yeah--German movies, too. [INAUDIBLE] I 
like-- Kurt Jergens?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Yeah.

ZSEDELY: Kurt Jergens.
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A. TWARDOWICZ: He's good. Yeah, I like him, too.

KEROUAC: He's a great big fellow, isn't he?

ZSEDELY: Kurt Jergens.

KEROUAC: Kurt Jergens.

ZSEDELY: Jergens.

A. TWARDOWICZ: He's German, isn't he?

KEROUAC [?]: Oh, yes.

ZSEDELY: Austrian.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Austrian?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Kurt Jergens?

KEROUAC: What's the difference between Austrian and German?
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A. TWARDOWICZ: Two different countries.

ZSEDELY: Well, two different states, I should say. But it's mainly the 
same people.

KEROUAC: The Black Forest.

ZSEDELY: The Austrians are maybe a little bit more mixed than the 
Germans.

KEROUAC: Yeah, I bet. All them Freuds.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Another actor I like [INAUDIBLE].

ZSEDELY: Not so much that.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: You know there's Kurt Jergens in, in how he spent the last 
three months of World War II. In, it was in, in Hungary where he was a 
German soldier.

KEROUAC: He was?
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ZSEDELY: Well, Austrian, you know Austria was a anschluss, [INAUDIBLE] 
was very German and he was drafted in the army and--he got to one, 
I think it was a countess or what in Hungary in a nice little castle 
out in the country and--

KEROUAC: Castle. Castle.

ZSEDELY: I'm sorry, yes, castle. [INAUDIBLE] He got drunk sometime 
around January and sobered up in March and then he left. So for three 
months he was there drunk without getting sober [INAUDIBLE] three 
months of the war, you know.

KEROUAC: Yeah, he's a good lover.

ZSEDELY: Yeah. Well, I don't know.

KEROUAC: I mean just look at him. Like I went to Mexico City, right? 
Mexico City. This man picked me up he said, "I love you." I said, "Ah, 
buy me a drink." He said, "I want you to go see Kurt Jergens in the 
movie." We were sitting there in the movie and he says, "Isn't he 
beautiful? Just look at him, isn't he beautiful?"

ZSEDELY: I don't know, they call him a clothes closet in Germany.

A. TWARDOWICZ: A what?
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[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: I said, "Where is he beautiful? That big fat tub." He says, 
"Look at his blue eyes."

[INAUDIBLE]

S. TWARDOWICZ: Talking about castles, why don't you tell him your 
experience at a castle in--

A. TWARDOWICZ: Oh, Lord.

S. TWARDOWICZ: --Centerport.

ZSEDELY: What castle?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Oh, I--

ZSEDELY: What castle?

KEROUAC: The other night, like, four nights ago, [INAUDIBLE] and four 
other guys--
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[MUSIC FADES]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Kids.

KEROUAC: --invaded an abandoned castle. Four kids and me climbed over 
walls, over roofs--

A. TWARDOWICZ: Four kids and one old nut.

KEROUAC: And the cops were all down there with the spotlights trying 
to find us. They didn't see us. Hiding in the grass and the roofs--

A. TWARDOWICZ: I told you he hasn't changed since he was two-years-
old.

KEROUAC: It was a perfect guerilla sortie.

ZSEDELY: Who [INAUDIBLE] first, the cops or you?

KEROUAC: The leader was a guy called Tibby Lewis, who I say is the 
general of the United States Army.

A. TWARDOWICZ: How old is he?

KEROUAC: Twenty-two.
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S. TWARDOWICZ: He's not old enough to know better either.

KEROUAC: No, Tibby? Tibby's great. I'm telling you that guy's a 
natural-born guerilla leader.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Guerilla.

KEROUAC: I was taking up the rear.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You were the end guerilla.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: You know what happened? The cops come with their spotlights, 
see. And then they go away and the guys get up and start to stretch. 
He says [??], "Shh, get down." Cops come back. Ya see, [??] the cops 
were trying to trick us. So I take up the rear. And he's the general 
and I'm an aide-de-camp.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Aide-de what?
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KEROUAC: De-camp.

ZSEDELY: Did the cops get you? Did the cops get you?

KEROUAC: They never saw us.

ZSEDELY: Oh. Then why did they go there?

KEROUAC: The cops? Because it's the Vanderbilt Museum or something 
like that.

ZSEDELY: Oh.

KEROUAC: We didn't go in there to steal. We just went that way to do 
it.

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] Not the abandoned building--

KEROUAC: I don't know what it is.

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: It's an old--
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S. TWARDOWICZ: It was actually transported by weight, brick by brick, 
or you know, from Europe.

KEROUAC: We were away up there on a big portico overlooking water. 
Beautiful portico with balustrades.

ZSEDELY: Is this the one with the [INAUDIBLE]? Were there ghosts 
there?

A. TWARDOWICZ: Were there ghosts?

ZSEDELY: At the castle?

KEROUAC: Yeah, but I didn't talk with them.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You didn't make any contact?

ZSEDELY: Was this ghost the same one?

A. TWARDOWICZ: You didn't have time--

KEROUAC: Sometimes I ignore ghosts. Sometimes I ignore ghosts--
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A. TWARDOWICZ: But not very often.

KEROUAC: No, I know there are ghosts there.

A. TWARDOWICZ: They're more likely to ignore you.

KEROUAC: No, I'm the Holy Ghost.

A. TWARDOWICZ: The unholy ghost.

KEROUAC: Actually, I'm not the Holy Ghost. Everything's the Holy 
Ghost--including me and you. If we're not ghosts, tell me where we 
are. [INAUDIBLE] Who invented the theory of relativity? Wincowski, the 
Pollack.

ZSEDELY: Who invented the theory of relativity?

KEROUAC: Wincowski.

ZSEDELY: Wasn't it Einstein?

KEROUAC: Einstein stole it from Wincowski. So says Spengler.

ZSEDLEY: [INAUDIBLE]
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KEROUAC: Actually, Wincowski developed a facet of the theory and 
Einstein developed another. But Einstein became famous, but it's 
really Wincowski, well, not only Wincowski. It goes all the way back 
to Lamarck, Descartes, Pascal.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Relativity?

KEROUAC: Heh? \ ZSEDELY: Relativity [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: Lamarck, Planck, Planck.

ZSEDELY: Well, Planck, he just died a few years ago.

KEROUAC: This goes all the way back. All the mathematicians were 
working together for years. Einstein became famous, but Wincowski was 
supposed to be the one [INAUDIBLE]. See I don't know about it. I don't 
know how they do it.

ZSEDELY: You were telling just before something about how Shakespeare 
died. How did he die?
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KEROUAC: He got drunk with Ben Johnson and Christopher Marlowe at 
Stratford.

ZSEDELY: Christopher Marlowe?

KEROUAC: Yeah, Christopher Marlowe.

ZSEDELY: Wasn't Christopher Marlowe dead at that time already for at 
least thirty years?

KEROUAC: Well, anyway I know Ben Johnson was there.

ZSEDELY; Ben Johnson? Yes, he was.

KEROUAC: He probably chug-a-lugged a whole quart of whiskey or 
something like that. You know, I don't drink like that. Ben Johnson 
and Christopher Marlowe, they tell me. Then later on Marlowe was 
killed in this, in a bar brawl--bar fight. Kit Marlowe.

ZSEDELY: Yeah, but wasn't he killed around 1590?

KEROUAC: 1590?
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ZSEDELY: Around [INAUDIBLE]--

KEROUAC: That early? 'Cause Shakespeare died about 1615.

ZSEDELY: 1615, yes. Maybe even earlier--Marlowe, 1580, late '80s, '85 
or something like that.

KEROUAC: He drank somewhere, he drank with somebody, and then, but 
before he died he left his will. See when he was a kid, see, he was 
only a young kid, Bill Shakespeare--he was out in the apple tree 
fields and lies around, chewing [?] gum, harass the ladies. And here 
comes Anne Hathaway, this great big woman and she grabs him and she 
rapes him. And you know why, because Anne Hath-a-way.

[INAUDIBLE]

A. TWARDOWICZ: That was as bad as any of Stan's.

[INAUDIBLE]

S. TWARDOWICZ: Anne Hathaway went only halfway?
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KEROUAC: Anne Hath-a-way.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Went only halfway?

KEROUAC: Only halfway?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Halfway.

KEROUAC: So then you know what she did? She turned around and she 
started having an affair with his brother. I already said this--

ZSEDELY: Yes. You mentioned this in the beginning.

KEROAUC: Let's get off [INAUDIBLE] subject.

ZSEDELY: But we got only as far as got to London and he started to 
write.

KEROUAC: His brother, Edmund, Edmund Shakespeare.

ZSEDELY: But no, how can you explain that thing that he suddenly 
started writing and went back again to--
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KEROUAC: Well, wait a minute, I'm telling you. He got mad at his 
brother and his brother played around with Anne Hathaway and they 
had a child called Hemnet, which died a couple weeks later. And he 
went to London and he said, "I'm through with women. I'm through with 
everything." And he's holding the horses outside the theatre, the 
Globe Theatre. [INAUDIBLE] He was a post horse boy. Then they come 
in and they come in and they say, "Hey, do you know how to, how to 
hold a spear?" "Yeah." And he comes in and he holds a spear in a 
couple of plays and--

ZSEDELY: Wait a minute, [INAUDIBLE].

KEROUAC: "Do you know how to write a scene?" "Yeah, I can do that." 
"Do you know how to write a play?" "Yeah, I can do that." Then, there 
he is.

ZSEDELY: Yes, but--

KEROUAC: Then he--after he made a million dollars in London, he went 
back to Anne Hathaway.

A. TWARDOWICZ: 'Cause she had the way.

KEROUAC: And he, he sat down there in front of her and he wrote out 
his will, leaving her the second-best bed.
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A. TWARDOWICZ: Who had the first bed?

KEROUAC: His daughter. The second-best bed. I'm gonna write that in my 
will. I'm gonna leave Joan Haverty my second-best bed. She did the 
same thing to me. Had a child with another man. And says it's mine. 
Phooey.

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: But, tell me, how do you explain that he stopped writing a 
few years before he died. Now why, why did he stop writing?

KEROUAC: He did all his writing between those years, fifteen years. 
Then he just went home, got drunk to die and get buried in heaven.

ZSEDELY: Couldn't get out anymore?

KEROUAC: He didn't care anymore. He had already conquered all fields. 
He's positively the greatest writer in the world forever. He was just 
so good, you know. He didn't have to write anymore. Yeah, he's better 
than Homer, Dante, and all them bums.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Melville?
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KEROUAC: Of course he's better than Melville. Melville imitates him. 
I imitate Shakespeare just like Melville. Everybody imitates Shakespeare, 
if they know anything. Then there's all these assholes walking around 
saying, "I'm gonna be Hemingway." Yeah. Bullshit.

ZSEDELY: Can anybody really imitate how they write?

KEROUAC: You know what Shakespeare said? [INAUDIBLE] "And birds sit 
brooding in the snow." [LAUGHS] That strange? She's making a big stew 
or something and the birds are outside in the snow.

ZSEDELY: Where is this? In a play?

KEROUAC: That? Yeah, it's in a play someplace or a sonnet--maybe a 
sonnet. The sonnets alone would have made him famous--I mean would 
have made him the greatest writer of all time, the sonnets alone. But 
the plays, that's where he takes technique that he learned about 
turning grammar into lyric and turning lyric into grammar. And putting 
it all there on the stage with people screaming and cannons booming 
offstage. [INAUDIBLE] He had about sixteen scenes in one play, fifteen 
curtains.

ZSEDELY: But they didn't really change the scene.
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KEROUAC: Heh?

ZSEDELY: But they didn't really change the scenes. In those time.

KEROUAC: No, that's right. They just imagined.

ZSEDELY: Tell me, do you have a favorite among his plays?

KEROUAC: Oh yeah, Hamlet.

ZSEDELY: Which one, Hamlet? Why?

KEROUAC: So kind to my mother, that he would not. How does that go? So 
kind to my mother, that he would not, he would not let rough winds 
visit her face.

ZSEDELY: And what did she do? Mother?

KEROUAC: She went around screwing his uncle.

ZSEDELY: Yeah, but how was that, a month in her shoes.

KEROUAC: Within a month.
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ZSEDELY: Something about her shoes. [INAUDIBLE] You see, I know I can 
quote it in Hungarian. I can't quote it in English.

KEROUAC: Quote it in Hungarian.

ZSEDELY: Never mind. [INAUDIBLE] Well, we still didn't to discuss now-
-so why do you like Hamlet the most amongst his plays?

KEROUAC: Plays, plays, plays.

ZSEDELY: You started with that quotation about his father and him, he 
protected her from the wind, or something like that.

KEROUAC: He would not let rough winds visit her face too roughly. And 
he was in love with his father, he was in, he liked his father. His 
father was all right, he was a great man, he was a king of Denmark--
and this brother of his father come up and poured poison in his ear 
while he was sleeping on a bench. Then married Hamlet's mother and 
Hamlet got sore. He said, I'm gonna kill everybody around here. And 
then, as the, as the king was kneeling and praying [INAUDIBLE] Hamlet 
was right behind him with a sword, ready to stab him in the back and 
said, [??] I can't do it.

ZSEDELY: Yeah, but this is still just a story. There has to be 
something to it.
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KEROUAC: Then he had a girlfriend called Ophelia, who was the daughter 
of Polonius. He went into his mother's bedroom and he started yelling 
and he grabbed her by the throat and he said, you fuckin' whore. 
All of a sudden he heard of rustling behind the [INAUDIBLE]. He didn't 
know who it was. He just smashed his sword right through the curtain. 
And it was poor old, fumbling old fool Polonius, who was only there 
to talk to his mother that night. That began the whole thing. A chain 
of events developed and he fought a duel with his girlfriend's brother 
and she committed suicide. Ugh. It's a really horrible story.

ZSEDELY: So how come it's your favorite play among the Shakespearean 
plays?

KEROUAC: Because I like Hamlet, himself. Because he would not stab the 
king in the back, from the back. That's why.

ZSEDELY: Well other Shakespearean characters stab people from the 
front, too, I mean, you know--

KEROUAC: Yeah, but he wouldn't do it from the back. He wouldn't stab 
you in the back in the dark. Melancholy Dane. Dane.

ZSEDELY: This why they have so many suicides in Denmark? They're all 
melancholy Danes?
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KEROUAC: I don't know why they have so many suicides in Denmark. 
I thought it was in Sweden.

ZSEDELY: There, too, but actually Denmark has a higher rate than 
Sweden.

KEROUAC: All right, we'll go to Denmark.

ZSEDELY: Who me?

KEROUAC: You and me.

ZSEDELY: What for?

KEROUAC: Well, to talk to them, see what we can find out.

ZSEDELY: Well, I like smorgasborg.

KEROUAC: Me too. Let's do it.

ZSEDELY: When do we start?
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KEROUAC: We'll bring a motor and we'll revolve the table. [LAUGHTER] 
The table goes around and around and Stanley'll go, "Oh, meatballs." 
[LAUGHS] Next question. [LAUGHS] Hey, I'm getting drunk now. My face 
is all falling apart.

ZSEDELY: What was Shakespeare's favorite drink?

KEROUAC: No, I'm not getting tired. I didn't know what to do with my 
face there for a second.

ZSEDELY: What was Shakespeare's favorite drink?

S. TWARDOWICZ: Poison.

KEROUAC: What?

S. TWARDOWICZ: [INAUDIBLE] Shakespeare's favorite drink and I said 
poison.

KEROUAC: [INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY and A. TWARDOWICZ: What's that?

KEROUAC: Sherry.
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ZSEDELY: Oh.

KEROUAC: He wrote a play, Henry IV. Falstaff was in the bar saying I'd 
give Shakespeare my soul for a pot of ale and safety. And then 
Shakespeare goes up and the other guy comes up and he says, and so 
Falstaff starts to yell to the King of England, who's, by then, the 
Prince of Wales. He's just the Prince of Wales. He says banish sweet 
Jack, the big beer drinker [INAUDIBLE] and banish all the world. And 
the Prince of Wales says I do and I will banish you. He did too. He 
banished him. He didn't banish him; he died in the war at Agincourt. 
[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Yeah. [INAUDIBLE]

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: I don't remember how it's--

KEROUAC: So there's Henry V with a scaling ladder. He says where's 
that broad, that daughter of the King of France? I want to see her. 
You know what he did? He married her.

ZSEDELY: Why not?
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KEROUAC: They started to talk French to each other. He knew just a 
little bit of French and she knew a lot French, and she tried to 
talk English with him, you know. What a beautiful scene, man, 
Henry V. Olivier made the movie of that. [INAUDIBLE] You know, 
I like Olivier.

ZSEDELY: They made that in Iowa [?], that movie.

KEROUAC: I like it, it was Hamlet was good. Olivier's Hamlet was 
beautiful.

ZSEDELY: Oh, I saw it about six times.

KEROUAC: Yeah?

ZSEDELY: Yeah.

KEROUAC: I saw John Gielgud in Hamlet and Maurice Evans, too.

S. TWARDOWICZ: How about Burton?

[INAUDIBLE]
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ZSEDELY: I saw it once in a very small town, you know, and they 
had only one movie, one set of reels, the film. And you know, 
he goes up, you saw the movie, probably--and he goes up high on 
the, on that, that tower, looks down and says to be or not to be. 
That's the question. That was the end of the reel, you see. They 
had to take the whole thing off, wait five minutes. They put 
it on again--just at that point and in the meantime you could think 
about it.

[INAUDIBLE]

KEROUAC: Is there Shakespeare here? Yeah, I heard him, I heard him. To 
be or not to be that is the question. Whether it's nobler in the mind 
to suffer the strings and arrows of outrageous fortune but to take 
arms against a sea of troubles and by opposing end them? [LAUGHS] 
That's nice, yeah. Then he goes on and on.

ZSEDELY: Of course, one of the nicest sentences in that he took 
straight from Catullus.

KEROUAC: Catullus.

ZSEDELY: Catullus. [INAUDIBLE] Remember that part in the same 
monologue where he says that the that road from where nobody the 
traveler never returned.

KEROUAC: Oh yeah. You know. The bourne.
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ZSEDELY: How is that?

KEROUAC: The bourne from which no traveler returns.

ZSEDELY: Yeah. [INAUDIBLE. SPEAKS IN ANOTHER LANGUAGE] You understand 
that?

A. TWARDOWICZ: No, but it sounds good.

ZSEDELY: Who goes the dark road from where they denied anybody ever 
returned.

KEROUAC: Yeah, but in English the word is bourne.

ZSEDELY: Bourne?

KEROUAC: B-o-u-r-n-e.

ZSEDELY: Oh. Bourne.

A. TWARDOWICZ: B-o-r-n-e.

KEROUAC: B-o-u-r-n-e. The bourne from which no traveler returns.
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ZSEDELY: Yeah. By the way Catullus thought that about the sparrow.

KEROUAC: You don't believe it, get the book.

A. TWARDOWICZ: I believe you.

ZSEDELY: You know, Catullus thought that about the sparrow, the same 
thing. About the death of his lover's sparrow. Lesbius. Sparrow.

KEROUAC: [LAUGHS] His lover was Lesbius?

ZSEDELY: Lesbia.

KEROUAC: Lesbia was a boy? [INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Mistress. No, mistress. No, her brother.

KEROUAC: Oh she was [INAUDIBLE]?

ZSEDELY: No, Lesbia. Her brother was, I was mistaken. Her brother was 
his lover and she was his mistress. [INAUDIBLE] Clodius was. Her real 
name was Clodia.
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KEROUAC: What about [INAUDIBLE]. He has [INAUDIBLE]. The Romans lay 
around on the sofas eating.

ZSEDELY: Would you be a good Roman?

KEROUAC: Sure.

ZSEDELY: What time the next orgy?

[LAUGHTER]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Orgy.

S. TWARDOWICZ: Orgy.

A. TWARDOWICZ: Jack has orgys, not orgies.

KEROUAC: Hey, you're supposed to--record Stanley, will you?

A. TWARDOWICZ: He is going to do it another time.
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ZSEDELY: No, I will do that another time. I think we'll have to 
stop now, because really [?] I can't have my wife being desperate 
there.

KEROUAC: Hey, play that, what we just did there and that's it.

A. TWARDOWICZ: You want to hear it?

[RECORDING IS STOPPED AND STARTED AGAIN]

[INAUDIBLE]

ZSEDELY: Let's hear it.

KEROUAC: [SINGS]: I--[SPEAKS]: He's gonna play in another key, how can 
I sing with another key?

A. TWARDOWICZ: I'll hold the record.

ZSEDELY: Hold the record.

KEROUAC: [SINGS IN AN EXAGERATED STYLE]: I see the autumn breeze--
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S. TWARDOWICZ: Oh, geez.

KEROUAC: [SINGS]: It goes through my window--

S. TWARDOWICZ: He's singing like that with a mustache. Did you see the 
Bob Hope Show?

KEROUAC: [CONTINUES TO SING]

A. TWARDOWICZ: Straight [?]. C'mon.

KEROUAC: I don't feel like singing actually. I just want to fill up 
the tape.

[INAUDIBLE]

[RECORDING IS STOPPED]

###
